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T= public has long been familiar with the sprightly per- 
formances of Lady Morgan, one of whose early produc- 
tions, Ida of Athens, was noticed so far back as our fifty- 
eighth volume, when the fair author bore the name of Miss 
Owenson ; and she has discovered such a happy fluency in the 
delineation of imaginary characters, that many persons, on 
hearing of her intention to give a portraiture of our Gallic 
neighbours, expected to receive it through the medium of a 
fictitious tale. If such an idea ever entered into her views, 
however, it must have been relinquished from her eagerness 
to anticipate other accounts of France, and from the con- 
sequent necessity of sending her labours to press by a specified 
period of the publishing season. ¢* I was obliged,’ she says, * to 
compose 2 trait de plume, and to send off the sheets, chapter 
by chapter, without the power of detecting repetitions.’ ‘That 
this haste was ill judged will soon be apparent from the 
extraordinary proportion of literary errata which we shall be 
under the necessity of pointing out: but, with all its draw- 
backs, we have no hesitation in pronouncing this book to be 
the most pleasant of the various compositions which have of 
late appeared on the subject of France. ‘To say so much at 
the outset is no small concession, after all the perplexity that 
we have experienced from the total want of order, and from 
the trouble which we have unavoidably had in forming for 
ourselves a series of divisions, for the purpose of conveying 
our remarks in a clear and connected form. 

Though English readers are sufficiently acquainted with 
the political feelings of the French, their character in private 
life is materially different from that which either the reports 
of former travellers or our own early impressions led us to 
imagine. ‘To estimate it properly, in fact, requires either a 
prolonged residence in the country or an unreserved in- 
tercourse with the people. Lady M.’s stay did not exceed six 
months, but she was well introduced; she saw the interior of a 
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number of families, and had no loss of time’ to incur in re 
moving Anti-Gallican prepossessions: she had thus the means 
of making a considerable survey; and she has been inde- 
. fatigable in recording her observations. We proceed to give 
some of her most striking passages under a series of separate 


heads. 


Mode of living in France. — In this as in other points, the 
Revolution has effected a considerable change, particularly by 
introducing a custom hitherto unknown on our side of the 
Channel, that of taking a déjeuner 2 la fourchette. 


‘ Before the Revolution, few persons of any rank took a regular 
breakfast; even their dinner was not always the most substantial 
or luxurious meal; nor ordinarily that of etiquette. The supper, 
on the contrary, combined all that was brilliant in society, and 
elegant in display. ‘“ Ze Duc de Luxembourg ne dinoit point, et ne 
se mettoit pus presgu’ a table,” says Rousseau, describing the daily 
habits of the Chateau de Montmorenci; adding, that the dinner 
there was but a slight repast, taken usually in the open air, “ ef 
eg on dit, phe bout de banc; au lieu que le souper étoit trés 
ong.”? ?— 

* Of these once elegant and fashionable entertainments, not a 
trace now remains. The only suppers I saw were very slight and 
simple refreshments, after the da/s parés. 

‘ The most usual, and indeed the most fashionable evening col- 
lation is “le thé,” which, without being strictly the English tea, 
or the French goiter, formerly taken between dinner = supper, 
combines much of what is. dest in both — the exhilarating beverage 
of souchong and hyson, with confectionary and ices, found only 
in France; and green tea punch, not excelled even in Ireland.— 

‘ Coming into Franee with the old impressions of “ frogs and 
soupe maigre,” I was surprised to find that all that has been said of 
the excellence and substantiality of a Scotch breakfast was rivalled, 
if not exceeded, by a French déjeuner. The morning after we 
arrived at La Grange, the venerable chateau of General La Fayette, 
we found his family of three generations assembled in the salon ; 
and the breakfast was announced, as formally, by the mattre- 
d’hétel, as the dinner had been the day before. 

¢ On descending to the salle-a-manger, we found a long table 
profusely covered with roasts, ragouts, dressed fish, pastry, salads, 
fruits, and sweetmeats, with all sorts of wines, while tea and 
coffee were served round, pour la digestion ; and the French break- 
fast literally ended where the English one begins. This style of 
breakfasting I found universal in every house, where I became an 
ipmate ; and they were not few.— 7 

‘ The déjeuner ala fourchette, taken in the middle of the day, is 
among the most fashionable entertainments of Paris, during the 
spring season, and is usually given at the maison de platsance, or 
villa, which is considered as a sort of half-way house in a half-way 
season, between the Parisian Aotel and the provincial ss OFF 
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¢ After one of these entertainments at Mons. Dorion’s, we spent the 
afternoon in visiting the fine library of the celebrated Mons. 
Langlés, and some other private collections, finishing the evening 
at the Theatre Francais. At another, given by Mons. Denon, we 
found ample and delightful amusement in examining the collection 
which occupies his apartments. Over all these hospitable feasts 
great refinement of manners, and an unclouded gaiety universally 
prevailed, and banished the tedium so oppressive in the mornipg 
amusements of a less mercurial people. ‘The custom in France of 
introducing conversation into society has a decided and very happy 
influence on the spirits and faculties of its members, at whatever 
season of the day they may assemble ; and time rarely passes ‘ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable” to those, whose intellectual resources en- 
gage and diversify its hours, and “ make to-morrow cheerful as 
to-day.” ’ 


Many of our travelling countrymen are, however, less satisfied 
than Lady Morgan with French hospitality, and she has re- 
corded an anecdote of an Irishman at Paris leaving his small 
fortune to the only Frenchman who had given him a dinner = 
but no hospitality, and indeed no property, could hold out 
against those swarms of English visitors who, since the peace, 
have invaded Paris, most of them without introductions to 
French families, and without any notoriety to supply the want 
of that essential preliminary. Moreover, dinners of ceremony 
are by no means so general in the French metropolis as in 
London : nearly all the nobility have suffered severely in their 
property; and the common style of French entertainment is 


simple and unpretending : 


‘ There are no showy sideboards, no rich buffets, in the French 
dining-room ; and though the table service is always of silver, yet 
in the first houses, ornamental plate, and articles not immediately 
necessary to the accommodation of the guest, are nearly unknown. 

‘ As there is rarely head or foot to a French dinner table, the 
hosts generally occupy the centre. The removes are confined to 
the middle of the table: there are usually two short courses, with 
a dessert, and a number of stimulating hors d’ceuvres, almost un- 
known in the economy of an English table. To those accus- 
tomed to ‘‘ raisonner principes sucrés,” the French dessert will be 
found, in the language of Mons. de la Reyniere, ‘‘ de parler a 
Padme, et surtout aux yeux.” A thin light Burgundy is the diluting 
beverage, which holds the place of our malt liquor; and the supe- 
rior wines are not drunk till after the first course, when the do- 
mestics serve them round. Cape wine or Malisey are taken with 
the dessert. The art of cookery is supposed to have long reached 
its utmost point of perfection in France.’ — 

‘ At the end of the dessert, every one rises from table; and 
coffee (such as Mahomet might have drunk, to dream himself 
into his third heaven), with liqueurs pures et factices, are ready 


prepared on a stationary table in a corner of the salon. This table 
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universally exhibits an English tea equipage, designed equally for 
ornament and for use: and the silver tea urn and tea cadet are 
rarely omitted. A conversation of a petit quart d’heure concludes 
the dinner engagement; the carriages and cabriolets draw up; 
every one pursues the pleasures and amusements of the evening 
as he thinks proper; and no one remains where he dines, except 
by particular invitation, or that it happens to be the sozrée of the 
lady of the house. 7 

‘ It has occasionally happened, that our dinner invitation has 
included an arrangement for a “ promenade en voiture ;’’ and in the 
fine evenings of a French summer, nothing can be more delicious 
than these after-dinner drives, taken by a large party, with which 
the intemperance of the men never interferes ; and to which plea- 
sure, health, and recreation equally contribute.’ — 

‘ The French soirée is literally an evening at home. Almost 
every woman of condition in Paris has a soirée once or twice 
a-week. Some ladies are “‘ at home” every night, or rarely go out 
except to the court, to the opera, or the theatres. During the 
soirée, visits are received and paid, as on other evenings; for the 
evening is the usual time for paying morning visits in France ; and 
once admitted to their enjoyment, no further invitation is necessary. 
These little assemblies, given without expence, and resorted to 
without form, present the state of Parisian society in its most 
favourable aspect. Neither vanity nor ostentation interfere with 
their ease and simplicity ; there is no gambling, no full dress; the 
women go in demi-toilette ; and as, in Paris, illumination is ex- 
tremely cheap, and the apartments always well lighted, the whole 
additional expence of the soirée is included in tea, or some very 
slight refreshment, served a little before midnight. Society is 
therefore not a point of competition, but a source of genuine en- 
* joyment. It never leads to ruinous extravagance ; it is supported 
by no news-paper eulogies; it awakens no rivalry, and gives no 
heart-burnings ; and the lady, who entertains, does not estimate 
the pleasure of her party by the number of titles that fill her rooms, 
nor by the expensive rarities that crowd her supper-table; for wit, 
pleasantry, and good conversation hold an uniform ascendant 
over peers, and pine-apples, chalked-floors, and peas at a guinea 
per quart! : 

‘ The weekly soirée, at some of the great houses in Paris, 
‘amounts to what is termed a grande-réunion, or large assembly ; 
in which the coquettish demi-toiette gives place to full dress ; and 
the society assumes more of the bustle and brilliancy of an English 
rout.’ 


State of Politics in France. — Lady M.’s visit to Paris was 
paid in the spring of 1816, when the recency of revolution 
and counter-revolution still caused considerable fermentation, 
and afforded her an opportunity of hearing the most con- 
trary assertions in the course of her mixed association with 
the opposite parties. Her readers, however, are at no loss to 
' discover which side engrossed her partiality: every doubtful 
14 question 
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question is decided in favour of the Revolutionists ; and all bad 
national habits are ascribed to the long prevalence of an 
absolute form of government. We should take much pleasure 
in accompanying her in this discussion, and in supporting her 
ardent encomium on the true and disinterested friends of 
freedom, did she not commit the strange error of associating 
Bonaparte in her favoured list, to such a degree as scarcely 
ever to mention his name without an attendant epithet of 
praise. This is a mistake of the most serious operation 
with regard to the public in this country, because it leads 
them to confound men of unsullied purity with an artful and 
capricious despot; and to see with regret the returning in- 
fluence of the advocates of freedom in France, as if they were 
necessarily connected with one so justly dreaded by this 
country and by Europe. It can never be too often repeated 
that the persons who form the party in France that is attached 
to the Revolution have no desire for war, no partiality for a 
standing army, and no disposition to meddle with their neigh- 
bours. They laboured hard to relieve themselves from an 
accumulation of abuses; and they will become the faithful sub- 
jects of the Bourbons, whenever they shall be convinced of the 
determination of that family to govern in the spirit of the con- 
stitution. They are the Whigs of France: they never were 
the willing supporters of Bonaparte, but were deceived and op- 
pressed by him, and are very far, we can assure our fair author, 
from sympathizing in her fine effusions (Vol. ii. p. 313.) in 
his favour; and the more sagacious part of them will be not 
a little amused at her representing him as a man of letters, or 
as patronizing literature, from any other motive than political 
calculation. In fact, both Lady Morgan and her husband 
(to whose observations we shall pay particular attention in a 
future article) appear to have no conception of the diplomatic 
ruse of their Italian hero; or we should never see quotations 
and anecdotes (Vol. ii. pp. 95.97. 254-311. 367.) allof which, 
when scrutinized, will be found to exhibit a mere series of 
state-tricks. They are equally mistaken in charging the 
King (Vol. ii. pp. 200. 221.) with undue partiality to emigrants 
and ultra-royalists; and, had they delayed to finish their 
manuscript till the decisive course adopted in September 1816 
in favour of the moderate revolutionists, they would probably | 
have given a very different colouring to the whole of the 
political part of their work. 

With regard to the Influence of Women in France, we looked 
with particular eagerness to the observations of a lady, and of 
one who is so capable of appreciating the degree of conse- 
quence enjoyed by her sex; and we have not been disap- 
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pointed, Lady Morgan exhibiting a very lively picture of 
the habits, occupations, and delassemens of the Gallic fair. 
Nothing is more striking to an Englishman, whether in a 
provincial town or in the metropolis of France, than the ex- 
traordinary activity and bustle of the women; the chief 
management of business being made to devolve on them, while 
the husband is occupied in a less conspicuous department, or 
passing his time in recreation. A tradesman, in marrying, 
calculates on obtaining an associate fully equal to himself, and 
’ fitted not only to receive customers in the shop or warehouse, 
but to bear a part in all that relates to corresponding, cal- 
culating, and superintending. Lady Morgan had little op- 
portunity of observing the habits of the middling classes, but 
she found the rule to hold perfectly with the gentry and upper 
ranks ; among whom it is common to meet with females dis- 
cussing politics, and commenting on the character of public 
measures, with a decision which, on our side of the Channel, 
is considered as the exclusive privilege of the stronger part 
of the creation. 


‘It is this wide sphere of discussion, unrestricted by ridicule and 
unlimited by fashion, which gives the play to their imagination, 
the force to their intellect, and that charm of facility, elegance, 
and effect to their language, which habits of general conversation 
can alone confer. It is thus that they are qualified to be- 
«ome the companions and friends of men, as well as their mis- 
tresses and wives. The coarseness of exclusive male society is 
not sought in France, to avoid the insipidity of female circles. 
Nor is all wit, brilliancy, and talent left behind, with the empty 
decanters after dinner, to make room for that “ infinite deal of 
nothings,”’ which with us is presumed to be a necessary qualification 
for joining the maudlin priestesses of the tea-table. 

‘ There is perhaps no country in the world, where the social 

osition of woman is so delectable as in France. The darling 
child of society, indulged, not spoiled, presiding over its plea- 
sures, preserving its refinemcnts, taking nothing from its strength, 
adding much to its brilliancy, permitted the full exercise of all her 
faculties, retaining the full endowment of all her graces, she pur- 
sues the golden round of her honoured existence, limited only in 
her course by her feebleness and her taste; by her want of power 
and absence of inclination to “ overstep the modesty of nature,” 
or to mfringe upon privileges, exclusively the attribute of the 
stronger sex.’— 

‘ A French woman, like a child, requires a strong and rapid 
series of sensations, to make her feel the value of existence. Her 
prompt susceptibility changes its emotion with its object; and 
that cheek, which is now dimpled with smiles, but a few moments 
hence will perhaps be humid with a tear.’— 

, © Ihave known a French lady attend with the most devoted 
care her sick friend, for weeks together; live at her bed-side, 
** explain 
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‘¢ explain the asking eye,” aay ve every wish, and forego every 
pleasure, to fulfil the duties of friendship ; and yet the death of 
this person, wept for a few hours with bitterness and vehemence, 
in a few days left no trace of sadness behind it. This happy 
(though not heroic) facility of character, is purely constitutional ; 
and while it operates graciously upon all the ills of life; while it 
quickly absorbs the tear, and Tictselos the sigh, it neither inter- 
feres with the duties, nor chills the affections of existence. And 
though it would make no figure in tragedy or romance, it supports 
resignation, cheers adversity, and enhances those transient plea- 
sures, whose flight is scarcely perceived, ere their place is supplied. 
This light volatile tone of character, this incapacity for Saale 
impression, this sensibility to good, this transient susceptibility to 
evil, is after all perhaps the secret, sought by philosophers. The 
views of the Epicurean, and of the sceptic, well understood, seem to 
meet at that point, which nature has made the basis of the French 
character ; arriving by different routs to the same conclusion, that 
true sensibility is to feel, but not to be overcome.’ 


Lady Morgan proceeds to enlarge (pp. 276, 277.) on the 
eagerness of the French to oblige, and on their readiness to 
sympathize with the little daily vexations of their friends. 
She could never, she adds, see cause for the charge of insin- 
cerity so frequently brought against them ; a charge for which 
it would be hard to discover any other basis than our habit of 
giving a literal interpretation to their high-flown language ; 
together with a certain degree of changeableness in their dis- 
position, which, however, by no means influences their attach- 
ments to the extent that we suppose. We come next to a 
very delicate and important topic, —the State of Morals; and 
here Lady Morgan, as usual, lays all that is faulty im+the 
habits of our neighbours to the charge of former despotism : 
the effect of which was to make marriage, particularly in the 
higher ranks, une affaire de convenance, a mere matter of 
pecuniary calculation. Without discussing how far her 
opinion is well founded, we fully agree with her Ladyship 
that nothing in the natural disposition of our fair nelalibiais 
exposes them to swerve from the path of propriety; and that 
deviations, when they do occur, are to be traced to very dif- 
ferent causes, of which by far the most general is the ozsiveté 
of a large proportion of the male sex in Paris. 


‘ Married life has always been most respectable and most sa- 
cred, under free governments; while, under the influence of 
political despotism, women, treated either as slaves or as sultanas, 
are never wives. It is thus that they once reigned in France, b 
an undue influence, subversive of all their natural virtues. It is 
thus that they still serve in the East, with that corrupt depravation 
both of morals and intellect, which inevitably. re-acts upon their 
tyrants — and vindicates insulted nature. — How true French 
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women however can be, in feeling and in sympathy, to their hus- 
bands, has been painfully evinced during the horrors of the Revo- 
lution, the struggles of twenty-five years’ emigration, and, above 
all, during the political vicissitudes and conflicts in France, which 
have occurred since the return of the Bourbons.’ — ‘ It is the 
fashion, however, for modern travellers, and the writers of modern 
travels, to declaim against the fidelity of French wives, to boast 
of their own bonnes-fortunes, and to 


‘¢ Talk of beauties which they never saw, 
And fancy raptures that they never knew.”’ 


But limited in their experience by the difficulty, which all strangers, 
and particularly British strangers, find of obtaining admittance into 
the interior of private society and domestic life, in France, they 
have drawn their pictures of the actual state of French society, 
and their character of its women, from such originals as were pre- 
sented to their observations in the courts of the Palais Royal, or 
in the bad novels of the days of Louis X V.’? — 

¢ Some French women expressed to me, no little indignation at 
its being supposed, that French husbands did not exert a decided 
authority in their own families.’— ‘<‘‘ Your divorces,”’ said a French 
lady to me, ‘‘ seem not to proceed, in general, from any very fine 
or delicate sense of honour; but to be as much a matter de conve- 
nance between the parties, as marriages formerly were among us.” 
Legal divorces are rare in France: formal and eternal separations, 
made privately by the parties, are more general; and when love 
survives, in one object, the honour and fidelity of the other, mea- 
sures of greater violence are sometimes adopted, more consonant 
to the impetuous character of a people, whose passions are rather 
quick than deep-seated, and who frequently act upon impulse, in 
a rxanner which even a momentary reflection would disclaim.’ — 

‘ An interesting case of conjugal suicide was related to me, while 
I was travelling through Normandy. A Mons. C——, whose beau- 
tiful seat I saw near Rouen, had destroyed himself, a few months 
before, on the tomb of his deceased wife. She had inspired this 
romantic husband with the most ardent passion ; and died in the 


‘prime of her beauty, and of her youth, of a rapid’ decline. 


Monsieur C—— struggled in vain against the despondency her 
loss occasioned. The unequal conflict between reason and feeling 
finally decided him on the desperate step he had long meditated. 
He devoted some weeks to the arrangement of his affairs (for he 
was a rich manufacturer of cloth); and having settled his large 
property on his infant children, whom he committed to the guar- 
dianship of his brothers, he put a period to his existence, assigning 
no reason for this act of desperation, but his total inability to en- 
Aon after having lost her who had so long made it precious 
to him.’ 


While from certain parts of this work we make considerable 


extracts, we pass others with very slender notice, such as the © 
description of the buildings and public places of Paris; a 


topic 
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topic now become thread-bare, and also unsuitable to the lofty 
style of her Ladyship. We omit in like manner her specula- 
tions on the causes of the Revolution, as well as her comments 
on the state of France prior to that grand convulsion ; subjects 
too grave fora female pen, and requiring a very different talent 
from that which is displayed in heightening the colouring of 


an imaginary picture, or delineating the condition of the 
fair sex. 


‘ While married life, in France, has evidently gained by the 
change, which has been effected in the manners and habits of the 
country, gallantry, in the modern acceptation of the term, is, in 
its influence and extent, much the same as in England. ‘The re- 
sult of idieness and vanity, it is inevitably more prevalent in those 
elevated circles, where rank and opulence exclude occupation, and 
leave the imagination and the passions open to any engagement that 
comes as a resource, affords an obstacle, or awakens an emotion. 

‘ As long as the frailties of a French woman of fashion are ‘ pec- 
cate celate ;” as long as she lives upon good terms with her husband, 
and does the honours of his house, she has the same latitude, and 
the same reception in society, as is obtained by women similarly 
situated in England, where, like the Spartan boy, she is punish- 
ed, not for her crime, but for its discovery. There, a divorce only 
marks the line between reputation and its loss : society will not take 
hints, and a woman must publicly advertise her fault, before she 
can obtain credit for having committed it.’— 

‘ It is no uncommon thing in France, to see the most lastin 
attachment succeed to the most lively passion; and all that was 
faulty, in unlicensed love, become all that is respectable, in disin- 
terested friendship. There is nothing more common in France, 
than to behold long-attached friends pairing off from the more 
prosperous lists of society, to unite their forces against the attacks 
of adversity, and who suffer with resignation, because they suffer 
together. ‘These friendships, equally common between individuals 
of different and of the same sexes, are tacit eulogiums on the mar- 
riage state in its best aspect, and indicate the necessity of a sym- 
pathy of interests and feelings, with some being willing to blend its 
existence and identity with our own; even when passion no longer 
animates, nor love cements the tie of the communion. 

‘ I have at this moment present in my recollection many friends, 
whom I saw dwelling together in perfect confidence and intimate 
union ; providing for each other’s wants, indulgent to each other's 
infirmities, giving mutual accommodation to each other’s weak. 
nesses, and hand-in-hand stealing down the evening path of life, 
bereft of all the conflicting passions, which agitated its morning, 
and retaining enough only of the heart’s vital heat, to warm the 
chill atmosphere of age and debility. Oh! these are the mild 
lights which gleam along the broken surface of society ; when the 


meteor blaze of youth and pleasure are extinguished for ever, by 
nature or by time.’ 


Many 
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»Many among us are apt to imagine that French ladies are 
much less rigid than those of our own country in the choice 
of their society: but various exceptions occur, of which the 
English public are not in general aware. For example, it 
would be contrary to all rule for a woman of respectability in 
Paris to introduce into company an actress, or a singer, of 
whatever eminence: when once these persons have been on 
the boards, they can never find admission into private society ; 
except in a professional capacity, when they are engaged and 
paid for performing their part of the entertainment. Again, 
the French possess such a happy fluency of speech, a are 
constitutionally so averse to unpleasant subjects, that scandal 
seldom enters into their topics of conversation. This, how- 
ever, is to be understoad less of provincial towns than of the 
large circles of the metropolis, where none but characters of 
eminence and celebrity become objects of discussion. In this 
respect the case is the same as in our metropolis and our 
provincial towns: but in another point, and one in which we 
generally imagine that we surpass our neighbours, we might 
evidently take a few lessons from them with advantage : 


‘ In the lowest places of public amusement, in the most mixed 
and motley assemblies, all is decency and seeming propriety. No 
look shocks the‘eye, no word offends the ear of modesty and inno- 
cence. Vice is never rendered dangerous by example, nor are its 
allurements familiarized to the mind of youth by the publicity of 
its exhibitions.’— 

‘ It is owing to the extreme propriety and even purity of man- 
ners, preserved in all public places, in France, that young females 
of every rank and condition, well brought up, may remain ignorant 
as far as their own observation goes, that there does exist a 
wretched portion of their sex, who eat the bread of shame, and live 
' by self-degradation. But no woman of any rank or age, who has 
only once visited a public place in England, can escape becoming 
the involuntary witness of the most unblushing vice, of the most 
brutal indecency.’— | 

‘ While this decency of exterior extends itself to all the forms 
of public association, it is carried to an excess in private society, 
which sometimes banishes ease, and induces formality. There 
exists no such mode of gratifying vanity, without risking feeling, 
as is practised with us, under the generic name of flirting. 
One of those honest, unmeaning, “ flirtations,” carried on in 
the corner of every drawing-room, where an English assembly is 
held, or pursued on the stair-case, or doorway, to the great annoy- 
ance of all persons not particularly interested in the alliance, 
would shock an elegant society in Paris, beyond all power of en- 
durance. In affairs of the heart, French women know no medium 
between love and indifference.’ — 

‘ No public women whatever are admitted into good French com- 
pany. Once “ sur /e plancher,” once upon the boards, whether 
as 
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fs actress or as singer, they can never be received by women of 
character and condition, except in their professional capacity, when 
they are engaged nd paid, “‘ pour donner une scéne,” on some par- 
ticular evening, to sing their bravura on the night of a private 
concert. The prima Donna of the opera is there never the prima 
Donna of private society.’ 


Condition of the Peasantry.— Here, as in the political part 
of the work, we must express considerable dissent from 
the fair writer’s opinions; her ardour in the cause of the 
Revolution carrying her so far, as to make her a convert to 
the notion that it has placed the French peasantry not only in 
comfortable but in affluent circumstances. Many of them, it 
is true, have acquired small lots of land from the division of 
estates in the early part of the contest: but a traveller has 
only to step aside, and enter a few cottages on his way, to be 
satisfied that, in point of the material article of lodging, they 
are still far behind the same humble rank in our own country. 
The farmers, likewise, stand at an immense distance from 
those of either England or Scotland; and they have not the 
slightest title to her Ladyship’s flattering appellation of ¢ rich,’ 
except in particular districts, such as the Pays d’ Auge and 
Pays de Caux in Normandy, or the well known quarter of La 
Beauce, to the south-west of Paris: districts in which, from the 
facility of combining extensive concerns, the farms have been 
uncommonly large for ages, and still maintain that pre- 
eminence. The rest are either tenants on a small scale, or 
petits propriétaires on a still smaller; possessing neither skill 
nor capital, and indebted for their exemption from distress to 
nothing but the smallness of their expence, and, above all, to 
their steady temperance. Lady M. is, however, perfectly 
right in culogizing their confiding and obliging disposition. 


‘ All the ties of kindred are peculiarly sacred among the French 
peasantry ; and parental feelings are so strong as to have given rise 
to a custom, which, however touching, in a pastoral tale, would 
perhaps, in real life, be more ‘* honoured in the breach than in 
the observance.” 

‘ When the aged parent beholds the prospects of life closing 
dimly on his view, he endeavours to catch one parting ray from its 
sinking sun, by an act, which rallies all the best feelings of hu- 
manity to the heart. He gives up his all to his children, and 
throws himself on their generosity and gratitude for future com- 
fort, maintenance, and support. He thus affords them the oppor- 
tunity of repaying the cares he lavished on their helpless state, by 
consigning his feebleness to their protection; and as he is led from 
the cottage of one child to that of another, his arrival and departure 
awaken all that yet“#emains vital at the heart of the old sire, and 


renew emotions, which usually slumber or die in the ey oom 
selfish. 
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selfishness, by which the egotism of age excludes itself from gra- 
tuitous kindness. 

_ © This imprudent, but benevolent custom of an affectionate and 
primitive people, (for the French peasants are extremely primitive, ) 
Is sometimes, though very rarely, a test of human virtue too much 
- for the proof, and evinces in the father’s wrongs “‘ how much 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth is an ungrateful child.” The desti- 
tute and ill-requited parent may sometimes appeal to the friend’s 
protection, or the stranger’s sympathy, and cry, in the affecting 
words of Lear, * J gave themail.” It is delightful, however, to 
believe, what I was constantly assured, that such instances “* tur- 
pitude are very rare: and that splendid examples of filial devotion 
and filial gratitude are of every-day occurrence. A peasant father, 
who had thus generously, but incautiously, distributed his little 
property, during his life-time, among his children, was met by a 
neighbour, as he was returning from his first visit to the house of 
his son: —‘‘ Eh; comment vous ont-tls recu.?”’ asked his friend. 
** Comme leur enfant !” was the touching reply. 

* Oh! blessed be the roof which shelters the aged parent’s head 
from the last rough shocks of time and of adversity !— beneath 
whose shed love repays all that love bestowed ! where the cradle 
of reposing age is gently rocked by filial hands; and where the 
last look of life falls on objects, which render even its last 
moments precious!’ 


A picture of equal affection and cordiality is exhibited in 
the intercourse of the French sezgneur with his surrounding 
dependents; the sketch given by Lady M. (Vol. ii. p. 307.) 
of the family of M. De la Fayette being, in many respects, ap- 
plicable to the great body of French gentry. It is common 
for the young peasantry to assemble to dance in summer on 
the lawn and in winter in the hall of the chateau, and to be 
joined in the rustic ball not only by the children but by the 
master or the mistress of the mansion. In speaking also to 
the workmen or peasantry, the practice of the superior is to 
use such familiar and encouraging expressions as mon brave 
garcon, mon bon ami, ma chere fille. — On another point, how- 
ever, we mean the relative comfort of French and English 
servants, we can by no means agree with Lady M. in assign- 
ing the advantage so decidedly (Vol. 1. p. 340.) to the former, 
as far at least as it regards substantial comforts ; for if with us 
the servants are treated with less affability, they are more 
liberally paid and better lodged. Lady M. is more correct 
in the following anecdote, which is a very fair specimen of 
the inoffensive familiarity of French servants : 


‘ I was one morning writing a note to the Baron Denon, and 
being a little doubtful of the purity of my French, I was reading 
aloud my billet to my husband, for' the benefit of his grammatical 
experience; when our valet, Charles, who was a some 
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flowers in the room, paused in his work to listen tome. Before 
I had got half through my note, he interrupted me with, “ Mille 
pardons, mais—Madame”— and he hesitated. ‘ This is not French, 
then,’’ I observed: “ is it not so, Charles?” Mais, oui, Madame, 
c’est Francais, st vous voulez; mais ce n'est pas PUR, et puis, pour le 
style Cc’ EST FROID.” ; 

‘«¢ As for instance, Charles ?” 

‘ « Eh bien, Madame, par exemple, you begin by saying, you re- 
gret that you cannot have the pleasure, &c. &c. and you should 
say, ‘* je suis au désespoir.”’ | 

‘ I proposed to Charles to write the letter himself, and that I 
would copy it. 

‘« You may write it, at my dictation, if you please, Miladi?,” 
said Charles, ‘* but for reading and writing,” he added, “ voila 
une branche de mon éducation, qu'on a tout a fait négligée.”’ 

‘ The note, as dictated by Charles, was sent to Mons. Denon, 


and I believe holds a place among the other curiosities of his 
collectjon. 


‘ Ile circumstances of this dlliterate literatus quoting, and oc- 
casionally alluding, to works of celebrity *, notwithstanding his 
having neglected the more vulgar attainment of reading and writing, 
induced me to make some inquiry as to his mode of study. 
Charles informed me that it was usual for the lower classes, in his 
guartier, to assemble at each other’s doors in the summer’s even- 
ings, for the purpose of listening to some “ J/ecture.’’? All who 
could read, took the book in turn; and those who could not, 
listened, marked, learned, and inwardly digested.’ 


In whatever situation of life we trace the manners of the 
French, the more we shall be struck with the simplicity of 
their habits; and this remark is applicable even to Paris, a 
capital which, were we to believe all that travellers have told, 
is the first of cities for every thing that relates to. refinement, 
either in a good or abad sense. The mode of life there is much 
more abstemious than in London; the extremes of poverty 
and wealth are less distant; the streets are perfectly safe and 
quiet at night, and petty thefts are less common. A French 
tradesman is not in the habit of frequenting clubs; his 
recreation is taken in the open air, generally with his family, 
in some of the public walks which abound in Paris; and the 
amusements of the whole party are very puerile, but they are 
innocent, and conducive to health. 


‘ The street-population of Paris seemed, indeed, always to me 
to be characterized by great temperance, mildness, gaiety, and 





¢ * Speaking of La Belle Limonadiére of the Palais-Royal, Charles 
applied to her a line fram Moliere: * Elle ouvre une grande 


bouche, pour ne rien dire,’? adding, “ car elle est ausst bete que 
belle.” ’ 
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activity ;-and to be peculiarly governed by a spirit of innocent, 
though luxurious enjoyment, evidently influenced by their climate. 
They are perpetually buying or selling fruit and flowers; a char- 
bonnier, or coal-porter, as he drives along his charette, fixes a 
bouquet of roses in his large white hat, which he has just pur- 
chased for a centime ; a petite marchande places a pretty garland 
of corn-flowers on the head of her little girl, most ingeniously 
wreathed, and sold by a neighbouring Jouguetiere for a sous. 
Lemonade and eau de groseille are measured out at every corner 
of every street from fantastic vessels, jingling with bells, to thirsty 
tradesmen or wearicd messengers. Cakes are baking, soup is 
bubbling, sweetmeats are vending in every quarter, in the open 
streets, over little stoves, and under temporary sheds. Learned 
monkies, popular orators, humorous story-tellers, excellent fiddle- 
players, and tolerable baliad-singers, present continual amusement 
and recreation to those who cannot pay for more expensive and 
luxurious ‘‘ feasts of reason.” ’—‘ The caprice of the English climate, 
the rapid alternation of sunshine and clouds, cold and heat, 
drought and kumidity, excludes all dependance of enjoyment from 
weather, and inevitably makes the fire-side the most central point 
of attraction to all domestic society.” — * Most of the domestic life 
‘of France is enjoyed in the open air.” —‘ In contemplating, there- 
fore, the English at their fire-side, and the French in their gardens, 
it may still be said that each adhere to the natural habits suited 
to their climate and constitutions, while it must be allowed that, if 
the English are the wisest and greatest nation, the French are in- 
contestably the: happiest and the most amiable.’ 


We must now adjourn our report of these entertaining 
‘volumes: but we cannot, in justice, postpone even to our 
next number a notice of the various trespasses of the fair 
author. Lady M. has always been noted for rapid composi- 
tion, and has unluckily been prevented by some vexatious 
cause, such as the intervention of an arm of the sea between 
her and her bookseller, or the necessity of publishing on an 
early day, from giving either a fish to her MS. or a correc- 
tion to the labours of the printer. Of the consequences, she 
is so far sensible as to remark: ‘In my efforts to clear the 
round and arrive at the goal before my competitors, I fear I 
Live attained my end with more celerity than grace.’ Well, 
indeed, may this apprehension be expressed ; for to this cause 
only can we ascribe a variety of errata, particularly in the 
French quotations, non-erasure of trifling passages, (Vol. ii. 
p. 45.) and a general diffuseness of composition, accompanied 
by a host of repetitions. For all this, some apology may be 
found in haste: but can we admit that excuse for the never- 
ending panegyric with which (as in Vol. ii. pp. 396, 397.) her 
Ladyship seems determined to anoint all who shewed her 
attention ? or can it be urged in palliation of such singular 
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misapprehensions as that of confounding (Vol. ii. p. 97.) the 
young Lefevre des Nouettes with the veteran Marshal Lefevre ? 
Still less can it be alleged in support of mistakes in history: 
— mistakes which imply an inattention not merely to the tran- 
sient intelligence of the day, but to those standard-records 
which should be familiar to every writer. Some of these 
errors are most extraordinary. ‘The great Condé is said to 
have sustained a long incarceration at Vincennes for refusing 
to resign his wife to a grey-headed king; and this king can 
be no other than Henry IV., who was dead eleven years before 
Condé was born. So also Louis XIV. is described in two 
passages as guided by the counsel of Cardinal Richelieu, who 
died when Louis was four years of age. Even in points of 
ocular observation, Lady M.’s partiality to France leads her 
into unaccountable mis-statements, such as the assertion that 
few beggars are to be found in that country ; when, in fact, it 
is scarcely possible to step out of a carriage without being 
annoyed by their grotesque figures and importunate appeals. 

We shall resume the subject in our next number, in which 
we propose to give an account of Lady M.’s observations on 
the literary society of Paris, with remarks by her husband 
(Sir C. Morgan, M.D.) on the comparative state of medical 
practice in England and in France. 


[ To be continued. ] 





Art. II. Loss of the American Brig Commerce, wrecked on the 
Coast of Africa inthe Month of August, 1815. With an Account 
of Tombuctoo, and of the hitherto undiscovered great City of 
Wassanah. By James Riley, late Master and Supercargo. 
4to. pp. 634. 11. 16s. sewed. Murray. 1817. 


| ravines in the present year, we called the attention of our 
readers to the narrative of Adams the American seaman ; 
(Rey. for Jan. p. 26.) whose account of his captivity in the in- 
ternal parts of Africa tended to excite farther curiosity on the 
subject of those unknown countries, rather than to allay that 
which has been so generally, and we may add, beneficially, 
diffused. At that period, we indulged in the anticipation 
that the two expeditions, which, with an unity of object but 
a diversity of route, had been dispatched by the Admiralty to 
the western coast of Africa, would eventually determine some 
of the most important geographical problems relative to the 
interior of that country, and otherwise add to our knowlege 
of the globe which we inhabit. The choice of the persons 
selected for'the expeditions, as well in the scientific depart- 
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ments as in the command, and the solicitude with which the 
government here regulated the plan and superintended the 
preparations, undoubtedly gave a fair promise of very con- 
siderable success: but that the results have been unfortunate 
the public has now for some time known. 

That mission of which the object was to explore.the course 
of the river Zaire (or Congo), under the command of Captain 
Tuckey, proceeded about one hundred and twenty miles up 
the river, but was then prevented by the rapids from continuing 
the course by water. Some of the travellers, however, in- 
cluding most of those whose observations were likely to be of 
the principal value, made their way through one hundred 
and fifty miles of the country, experiencing dreadful priva- 
tions; and they were at last forced to relinguish their attempt 
by excess of fatigue. It is said that the greater part of them 
regained their vessel: but it is melancholy to add that the 
exhaustion of nature was such that it was not to be recruited, 
and that the Captain and many of his scientific companions 
fell victims to the ardour with which they had pursued their 
object. 

The expedition under Major Peddie, which was designed to 
take the course of the Niger, following as nearly as possible 
the plans laid down by Park, remained at Senegal until the 
conclusien of the rainy season in the last year, and advanced 
in the autumn. We are not aware that any farther accounts 
have been received from it since it reached the Niger: but 
former advices contained intelligence of the death of the brave 
officer who commanded; an omen of no favourable import 
certainly, though we trust that it may not prove fatal to the 
undertaking. 

In this dearth of new information from the quarters whence 
' it was anxiously expected, we are not surprized that a narrative 
of another American, who like Adams had experienced the 
dreadful sufferings of slavery in the Great Desert, has excited 
very considerable curiosity; not merely from the sympathy 
which such a tale is calculated to call forth, but from the hope 
of gleaning some scraps of intelligence relative to the great 
objects of African discovery. In the instance of Adams, we 
commenced our observations by stating at full length the 
testim6ny, internal and external, which guaranteed the credi- 
bility of what he. related: but, in the present instance, no 
such detailed statements respecting Mr. Riley have either 
been prepared by his editor or advanced by himself. Never- 
theless, we do not see any reason to discredit the general story : 
it contains nothing to impeach its own veracity, but much to 
corroborate it ; and it is externally supported by the printed 
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correspondence of those individuals who procured the author’s 
redemption, (referring to his case,) and whose names must 
be well known to commercial persons trading to North- 
western Africa, as well in England as in the United States. 
We conceive, therefore, that the general fact of his shipwreck 
and subsequent slavery is amply proved by this testimony : 
while his detail of sufferings must rest principally on his own 
credit. As to the belief that is due to some accounts of the 
interior of Africa, derived from Moorish traders, perhaps 
they will excite a greater diversity of opinion; which will 
necessarily be regulated with readers according to the effect 
produced on them by the agreements, and the discrepancies, 
which they discover between these and former accounts. 
James Riley, master of the brig Commerce, sailed from 
Gibraltar for the Cape-de-Verd islands on the 23d of August 
1815. He describes himself as having been a strong athletic 
man, six feet and one inch in height; and these are circum- 
stances which it is not unnecessary for us to bear in our recol- 
lection. His crew consisted of the following persons: G. Wil- 
liams, chief mate; A. R. Savage, second mate; W. Porter, 
A. Robbins, T. Burns, and J. Clarke, seamen ; Horace Savage, 
cabin-boy; and li. Delisle, (a black man,) cook.— The wea- 
ther became so foggy soon after they left Cape Spartel, that 
scarcely any nautical observations could be taken; and to this 
cause are referred the errors in the reckoning which produced 
the loss of the vessel. Some doubts arising in the mind of the 
master, when by the log he judged himself to be about thirty 
miles north of Cape Bodajor, he was induced to determine on 
hauling off to the N. W.: but, before his orders could be exe- 
cuted, breakers were heard under the lee. He in vain at- 
tempted to stand off, the vessel was carried by a current and 
a sea directly towards the breakers, and she took the ground : 
surge after surge came on; and she was driven, notwith- 
standing anchors which had been let go, partly with her head 
on shore, where she struck ‘ with such violence as to start 
every man from the deck.’ It afterward proved that the scene 
of this calamity was near Cape Bodajor. As the vessel soon 
began to fill with water, and seemed in momentary danger of 
going to pieces, the long boat was quickly hoisted out, 
some of the articles most valuable under present circumstances 
were placed in it, and the crew with difficulty reached the 
shore. ‘They had scarcely landed, and begun to secure their 
effects from the sea, when a human figure, whose complexion 
was between that of a negro and that of an American Indian, 
made his appearance: his form and face are described as most 


hideous: some women and children soon joined him; and, 
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. feeling themselves strong, they commenced an indiscriminate 


plunder. Riley and his crew had no fire-arms, but might 
haye defended their property with pikes, had they not been 
afraid of irritating these people, of whose numbers in the vici- 
nity they were uninformed. Such, however, was the effect 
produced on them by this visit, that they determined to regain 
the wreck in their shattered boat; which, after the departure 
of the savages, they reached with great exertions and con- 
tinual bailing. ‘Thence they saw the plunder of their effects 
continued on the skore; and all the articles which the 
Arabs did not want were consumed by fire. Riley was alter- 
ward tempted to veriture again to land by a shew of friendship 
in the natives, and, having accomplished it by means of 
the hawser, he was there detained as a hostage while the 
old Arab went to the wreck: but the latter, not finding in 
the vessel any of the objects of his search, soon returned to 
the shore. 

Mr. Riley was now in a most critical situation, and was 
menaced with instant death unless a treasure of dollars was 
produced from the wreck. As the noise of the surf prevented 
his voice from being heard by the crew, he partially made 
himself understood by signs, and some dollars were accordingly 
pushed in by a person from the hawser: but this booty did 
not act, as it was intended, in the way of ransom; so that at 
iast the Captain had recourse to another device, and he at- 
tempts to justify it on more pleas than one, the strength of 
which we leave to be decided by the learned in moral casuistr ye 
He had on board an old man, Antonio Michel, (not enume- 
rated in the list of the crew,) who by signs from Riley was sent 
on shore; and, when arrived, he was employed by his master to 
point out some spots in the sand, where various articles had been 
buried on the first Ianding. ‘This fixed the attention of the 
Arabs, and, during the process, Riley found means to throw 
himself into the sea and regain the boat, which was along 
side the wreck.’ On the discovery of his departure, poor 
Michel instantly fell a victim to the fury of the natives. 

The boat was now the only resource for the unfortunate 
erew, and to that they committed themselves and all their 
hopes: putting to sea in this leaky conveyance, with two of 
their number continually bailing out the water. At last, their 
provisions failing, and the leaks increasing to a terrible de- 
gvee, they were persuaded by their captain to steer to land; 
which they reached with difficulty on the 7th of September at 
a promontory, as they afterward found, a little to the north 
of C. Blanco. ‘They were compelled to pass the first night on 
the beach, as they could discover no part of the rocks that 
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afforded the possibility of ascent ; and, when they did gain the 
summit at some few miles’ distance on the following day, they 
beheld before them an endless plain, ¢ without a tree, shrub, or 
spear of grass, that could give the smallest relief to expiring 
nature. The shock which they thus experienced is forcibly 
described. ‘Towards the evening, when they were almost 
fainting with thirst, a light was perceived; and such were their 
present necessities, that, when they discovered whence it pro- 
ceeded, they were willing to accept slavery under the Arabs in 
the Desert, in exchange for the hope of life and a drop of water 
to moisten their burning tongues. ‘They did not, however, 
surrender themselves during the night: but the Arabs ob- 
served them when at some small distance in the morning, 
and ran towards them; when the Captain, taking Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Savage with him, went forwards to meet them, bow- 
ing himself to the ground before them, and with signs im- 
ploring their compassion. ‘The prize of so many Christian 
slaves caused no small contention among the savages; and, 
atter the captives had been all stripped to the skin, each Arab 
claimed those as his property whose dress he had allotted 
to himself. A battle by no means bloodless, but not termi- 
nating fatally in any instance, ensued; and it was at length 
decided by the arbitration of the scimitar that Riley, Savage, 
Clarke, Horace, and Dick, (the black cook,) should remain 
with one party; while the others, mounted on the bare backs 
of camels, were carried in a different direction by another set. 
Of these latter we hear no more in the course of the narrative: 
it appears, however, by subsequent information, that Porter, 
one of them, has been since ransomed and brought to Moga- 
dore, and that intelligence had been received of three of his 
companions: but their destinies form no part of the pages 
before us. 

Although Mr. Riley’s companions remained with one division 
of the Arabs, they were the property of different masters, and 
with them they proceeded into the interior of the desert : — 
still naked, nearly starved, excoriated in a dreadful degree 
by riding in that state on the hard backs of camels, blistered 
over the whole body with the intense heat of the sun, and, 
when obliged to drive the camels, their feet were cut nearly to 
the bone by stones almost as sharp as gun-flints. ‘The de- 
scription of their sufferings, indeed, exceeds any thing of a 
similar nature which we recollect to have read; and they 
seem to be more than any human beings could inflict or any 
endure. In this state, they. were driven forwards with blows ; 
and, as their masters were in great distress from the failure of 
provisions and water, the captives were limited in their sus- 
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tenance to such a degree, that it is almost incredible that the 
vital spark could have been preserved. When they had pro- 
ceeded to the S.E. for more than a week, they were compelled 
to return towards the sea by the want of water; and, during 
their whole journey, the abhorrence of the white men expressed 
by the women was such that they were never admitted to 
the tents at night, but were exposed to the hard and flinty 
ground, where the /urury of a bed of sand could not be pro- 
cured and the cold cut them to the quick. 

They had passed fourteen days in this calamitous state, when 
they were met by two Arab-merchants from Morocco, Sidi 
Hamet, and Seid his brother. Riley persuaded the former, 
by repeated intreaties, partly by signs and partly by the few 
words in the language of which he had become master, to 
once him, and convey him to Sweerah, (Mogadore). A 

argain was accordingly struck for the extent of the ransom 
to be paid by a friend whom Riley represented himself to have 
at that city; which he did in reliance on the humanity of any 
of the European consuls who might hear of his captivity. He 
was ultimately still farther successful in inducing the two bro- 
thers to embark in the speculation of purchasing his comrades 
also, with the view of an equal reward: but this was done with 
the exception of the black cook. In this situation, the suffer- 
* ings: of the party were in some measure mitigated, but they 
were still dreadfully severe. Sidi on many occasions evinced 
a compassionate disposition, but his brother was a savage in 
every sense of the appellation. — Mr. Riley continued about 
six weeks in this servitude, journeying to the north in a line 
nearly parallel to the sea, and in some places near the shore ; 
perpetually reminded even by Sidi of the forfeit of their lives, 
which they were to pay in case the expectations of their 
purchasers should not be realized. Several attempts were also 
made to intercept them, or steal them away, by parties of the 
Arabs. On the 19th of October, they first arrived in the 
habitable country of Wednoon; where Riley was supplied with 
some miserable scraps of paper, on which he contrived to write 
a letter addressed to. the consuls of the English, French, Spa- 
nish, or American nations. Sidi Hamet went forwards with 
the letter; and, after a suspense of eight days, an answer was 
returned by a Moor in the confidence of Mr. Wiltshire, the 
English consul, Sidi having been detained at Mogadore. 


‘ The eighth day of my master’s absence passed tediously away ; 
when after dark we heard a trampling outside the walls: Seid 
went forth to learn its cause, and soon returned with Sidi Mo- 
hammed, followed by a well-looking Moor : — they came directly 
-to.that part of the yard where we were sitting on the ground, 
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trembling with apprehension and with cold. When they came 

near us, the Moor called out and said in English, ‘“‘ How de-do, 
Capetan ?” This raised me and all my men from the ground; I 

felt as if my heart was forcing its way up.into my throat, and it 

ae obstructed my breath. I eagerly seized his hand, and 
begged to know who he was, and what was my doom; and if Sidi 
Hamet had come back; he then asked me in Spanish. if I spoke 
that language, and being answered in the affirmative, he informed 

me in Spanish that he came from Mogadore; that my letter had 
been received by one of the best of men, an Englishman, who was 

his friend, and who had shed tears on reading my letter: that he 

had paid the money to my master engine, and had sent him 

(the Moor) off, without giving him scarcely a moment’s time to 

take leave of his wife, and that he had been on his mule ever since 

he left Sweerah, travelling on as fast as possible, night and day. 

The anxiety of my companions by this time had risen to sucha 

pitch, that they broke in upon his story, on which I communicated 

to them the thrice welcome and happy intelligence that we had a 

friend, who would redeem us from slavery. Our souls were over- 

whelmed with joy, and yet we trembled with apprehension lest it 

might not be true; alas! perhaps it was only a delusive dream, or 

some cruel trick to turn our miseries into mockery. At this mo- 

ment, however, the Moor handed me a letter: I broke it open: 

but my emotions were such, that it was impossible for me to read 
its contents, and I handed it to Mr. Savage; for my frame trembled 
to such a degree that I could not stand, and I sunk to the earth, 

but, thank God, not senseless; while, by means of the light of a: 
fire, he read as follows.’ 


The letter, which ensues, realized all their hopes, and dis- 
pelled all their apprehensions. The Consul had not hesitated to 
advance the money at his own risk; and, as well by his letter as 
by his subsequent reception of his fellow-Christians, he shewed 
how completely he entered into the spirit as well as the profes- 
sion of our faith. Every thing that humanity could dictate was 
done for the miserable sufferers. Riley, it will be recollected, 
had been a tall and an athletic man, estimating his own 
weight at about two hundred and forty pounds: but, on his 
arrival at Mogadore, he fell short of ninety pounds in weight; 
and his companions, he assures us, although he fears the ac- 
cusation of violating truth, did not exceed forty pounds in 
weight each. From his own description of his person, it 
seems likely that, even in his reduced state, he would ex- 
ceed the size of the others, who were probably cast in a 
smaller mould: but the difference of more than one half of 
the weight makes us almost doubt the author’s accuracy, 
though we do not suspect an intentional error. Horrid and 
inconceivable it is to add that he says; ‘ Many of my bones, 
as well as ribs, had been entirely divested not only of _— 
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but of skin, and had appeared white like dried bones when 
on the Desert, but they were now (on his arrival at Suerrah) 
nearly covered again, though we still might with some reason 
be termed the skeletons of Moorish slaves.’ (P. 334. ) 

It will have occurred to the reader, while perusing this 
brief abstract of the miseries of the American captain and his 
crew, that their observations in the Desert could add but little 
to our knowlege of the continent of Africa. The manners of 
Moorish traders, and of the poorer wandering Arabs, have 
been already faithfully represented to us, and the communi- 
cations of Riley and his men were with such persons exclu- 
sively; while during their captivity they never passed the 
limits of the Desert except on their arrival at Wednoon. The 
most curious part of the volume therefore remains to be con- 
sidered, which contains the travels of Sidi-Hamct in Sondan. 
This was the Arab-merchant who purchased the portion of the 
crew that were ransomed by Mr. Wiltshire; and, remaining 
some time in the Consul’s house, he related at different periods 
the events that had occurred to him in two journies across the 
Desert to Tombuctoo, and considerably to the south of that 
place. Some of these circumstances appeared so curious to 
his auditors, that they prevailed on him to methodize them 
in his narration; and, by the help of an interpreter, they 
committed his story to paper. Of the credibility of Sidi Hamet, 
others are as competent to decide as ourselves: but we cer- 
tainly see no reason to impeach his veracity, or indeed that of 
Moorish travellers generally respecting what they assert that 
they themselves have seen, unless they manifestly deal in the 
marvellous. We know not any inducements that they can 
have to utter deliberate falschood on such subjects; and we 
are consequently inclined to be satisfied if their accounts are 
not at variance with general probabilities, and do not con- 
tradict previous statements of which the authenticity has been 
established, as far as in such cases this is possible. On both 
these heads the present narration is satisfactory. Some dis- 
crepancies, indeed, occur between the Moor and Adams: but 
we must recollect that an European or an American, from the 
superior civilization of their own countries, will occasionally 
see the same thing in a different view from an Arab; and, as 
neither of them visited Tombuctoo for the purposes of observ- 
ation, these diversities are not in our eyes injurious to the 
eredibility of either party. 

The first journey of Sidi Hamet across the Great Desert to 
Tombuctoo may be dismissed very shortly. The caravan, 
consisting of three thousand camels and eight hundred men, 
pureed a southerly course near the sea until it came — 
borders 
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borders of Soudan; and thence turning to the eastward until 
it approached ‘Tombuctoo. ‘The Desert bore a general re- 
semblance to the descriptions of Riley: in some places the 
surface was baked as hard as a stone-floor for several days’ 
journies; and in others they encountered moving sand-hills. 
At one time, they travelled for a month without finding so 
much as one valley with green bushes in it for their camels, 
which were consequently fed with charcoal, prepared for this 
purpose, until that supply of aliment was exhausted. ‘They 
did not eventually enter Tombuctoo, but carried on their 
trade with it from a station in its vicinity; so that little new 
information can be derived from this first expedition. 

The second journey was far more disastrous imits progress, 
and incomparably more important to us in its results. Sidi 
Hamet and his brother proceeded on this occasion across the 
Great Desert in company with an immense caravan of one thou- 
sand men, all well armed, and four thousand camels*; four hun- 
dred of which were loaded with provisions and water. When 
they had travelled nearly five weeks, they were attacked by that 
dreadful plague called ‘ the wind of the Desert,” bringing with 
it death and destruction. They then took the baggage from 
their.camels, and, piling it in one great mass, made the beasts 
ie down. ‘The sand was of the fineness of dust on a path, or 
in a house; and it flew so thick that they could not see each 
ether, nor their camels, and were scarcely able to breathe. 
This wind continued two days, and they were obliged to 
move themselves whenever the sand had become so heavy as 
to exclude all air. Three hundred men and two hundred 
camels were destroyed by this dreadful visitation: but this 
was only the first of their sufferings. On arriving at a valley 
called Haherah, on which they had depended for water, and 
where they had proposed to remain twenty days to recruit 
their beasts, every well was found dry; not one drop of rain 
having fallen there for the last year! At first, they had re- 
course to digging, but, when this was of no avail, all subor- 
dination ceased among them. ‘The Sheick insisted that all but 
three hundred camels should be killed, in order that the water 
found in them, together with their blood, might satisfy the 
cravings of the men: but, when an attempt was made to execute 
this proposition, a dreadful and bloody battle commenced, 
no. one being willing that his beasts should be sacrificed: two 
or three hundred men, including the Sheick, fell in this contest, 
‘and the blood of the slain was drank to allay the thirst of 

¢ Sidi Hamet states that, of the great caravans on this route, 
nearly one perished totally in an average of ten or twelve years. 
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those who shed it.’ Sidi Hamet and a party of his friends 
then withdrew from this dreadful scene ; and, pursuing still 2 
southerly direction, they contrived to support themselves by 
killing their camels, until on the twelfth day they were re- 
lieved by a tempest of rain, which gave them abundance of 
water for their beasts and allowed them to fill a store of 
thirty skins. 

Ouly twenty-one persons and twelve camels escaped from 
the Desert to the cultivated countr y, which is described as 
hilly, but very fertile. ‘They first stopped near a small town 
called Wabilt, on the bank of a river named by the natives 
Gozen-Zair, and said to be about half as broad as the space 
from the town of Mogadore to the island.* ‘They travelled 
four days eastward through Soudan ; w hen, finding the hilly 
country difficult, ‘ by reason of the trees,’ they turned again 
to the north, and, regaining the border of the Deser t, proceeded 
to the east for eight days more: they then fell in with the great 
route of the caravans, and arrived (we presume by an inclin- 
ation to the south) in two days at ‘Fombuctoo. 

Sidi Hamet amply confirms the statement of Adams, that 
Tombuctoo is a Negro and not a Moorish capital. This is a 
very curious point. It will be recollected that Park received 
contrary accounts, and was led to the contrary presumption ; 
and Mr. Dupuis thought that Adams had been erroneous in 
this part of his observations. + It is a question, however, on 
which any mis-representation on the part of Adams must have 
been intentional; since he could not be mistaken respecting 
the fact whether the Moors, in whose company he was, were 
treated as prisoners and some of them put to death, or were 
received as they would be in a friendly state. 

As Sidi Hamet describes ‘Tombuctoo to be about six times 
more populous than Mogadore, and the latter contains 36,000 
inhabitants, this proportion would give to the former a popu- 
lation of 216,000. Adams compared it in size to Lisbon, of 
which the population i is generally estimated at about 270,000: 
but, as the houses were not continuous in the African city 
and were very low, and he contrasted only the area of the two 
places, the two estimates with these allowances coincide very 
nearly. Sidi Hamet tells us that the Moors were allowed to 





*¢ That is, fifty yards,’ says the text: but elsewhere the dis- 
tance of this island is stated to be five hundred yards at the nearest 
point. We imagine that the reader wil! be most secure in taking 
the last estimate. 

+ See M.R. Vol. Ixxxii. N.S. p.31. for a comparison of the ac- 
count of ‘Tombuctoo by Adams with the present. 
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enter the town in small numbers only, and unarmed, for the 
purposes of trade: but that there was a minor town, divided 
from the principal city, in which some resident Mussulmans 
were permitted to remain, and which corresponded to the Jews’ 
town at Mogadore. Adams confirms the first part of this state- 
ment exactly: but on the latter point we do not recollect that 
he says any thing. On the cheapness with which slaves are pur- 
chased, we find a remarkable agreement. Sidi Hamet speaks 
of shops at Tombuctoo, while Adams says that he saw none: 
but on this report of the latter we ventured some remarks in 
our examination of his narrative, whick would probably tend 
to reconcile the difference. With regard to architecture, we 
are undoubtedly checked by some want of coincidence, the 
walls being described by the Moor as formed of stone laid in 
a2 cement of clay, and the king’s house as large, high, and 
composed of similar materials with the wall; while Adams, on 
the contrary, states, on the strength of his reminiscences, that 
there was zo outer wall or fortification, and that the king’s 
palace had only a ground-floor, was not even white-washed, and 
was built of clay and grass. An European by descent, and a 
Moor, would undoubtedly have different ideas on the subject 
of the proper accommodations for royalty, but still it will be 
a task of some difficulty to reconcile these two descriptions. 
It is possible that the king might have more than one habi- 
tation; and other solutions may present themselves: but the 
difference in the accounts is palpable. Both parties concur 
in stating that a river passes near the town, of which Adams 
considered the width as nearly three quarters of a mile; while 
Sidi Hamet makes it comparatively insignificant, and reports 
that it is sometimes dry: on which occasions the inhabitants go 
for water to the great river, at about the distance of an hour, 
by the camel’s pace, to the south. In this respect we always 
doubted the correctness of Adams: it was, indeed, a point on 
which he spoke with more diffidence than on any other, 
especially with regard to the course of the stream; and we 
seem to have some reason for conjecturing that the Tom- 
buctoo river, which he mentions under the name of the Mar- 
Zarah, was in fact the Niger, or Joliba, (of which latter names 
he had never heard.) and not a subsidiary stream falling into 
it. Should this be the case, the only variation in the two 
accounts would arise from the different distances assigned 
between the town and the river; and this, we conceive, would 
not be very important. Adams’s observations on the course 
of the river, viz. to the S. W., might puzzle us the more if 
we did not recollect that Mr. Dupuis had told us that, 
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although Adams invariably stated this to be the course, to the 
best of his belief, he was by no means positive of the fact. 

We now enter on new ground, with Sidi Hamet, what- 
ever may be the extent of his observation or veracity, as onr 
only guide ; — and we have nothing therefore to do but con~ 
cisely to state the tale as he has told it, without comment or 
comparison. 

Owing to the calamitous state in which this Moor arrived 
at Tombuctoo, he was not in very independent circumstances 
there, and was in consequence obliged by the king to join a 
caravan then setting out for the city of Wassanah. Two hours 
on this occasion brought the party to the banks of the Zolibid, 
(a name bearing a close affinity to the Joliba of Park,) which 
is described as wider than the distance from Mogadore to the 
island already noticed.* ‘The party advanced along the right 
bank for six days to the S. of E., with the river continually in 
sight, until they came to the small town of Bimbinah, which was’ 
walled in with canes and thorn-bushes: here the river turned 
more to the south; and a high mountain intervened to the east, 
which appeared the probable cause of the change of course. 
They here left the bank, journeyed south for fifteen days, and 
again fell in with the same river; on the opposite side of 
which were two negro-towns. ‘lhey now travelled three days 
along the river-side, passed six days in traversing some woody 
mountains, and on regaining the river found it narrow and 
full of rocks. They proceeded from this spot in a south-east 
direction, with a few variations between those points, for 
twelve days more; gencrally seeing the river every day, and 
occasionally crossing subsidiary streams, until they came to a 
ferry of boats which were formed of trees hollowed out: on the 
western side of the river were high mountains. At the ferry, 
they remained seven days, but did not cross the river; and, 
pursuing the same side of it as before for fifteen days more, 
they came under the walls of the city of Wassanah, the place 
of their destination. The whole journey occupied about sixty 
days, exclusive of those which were set aside for recruiting 
the men and the camels. 








* There is certainly some difficulty about these rivers. The 
first which Sidi saw in Soudan, near the town of Wabilt, in his 
way to Tombuctoo, was of about half the width here assigned to 
the Joliba, and was called the Gozen Zair, the latter part of the 
naime corresponding with the Mar-Zarah of Adams; and the dif- 
ference of width would not be so great but that it might almost 
be reconciled by the difference of seasons. This, however, would 
tend to the belief that Adams mistook Wad:lt for Tombuctoo. 
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The people of the caravan were allowed to enter Wassanah 
in companies of twenty at a time. It is situated near the 
bank of the river, which passes it in about a southern direction 
between high mountains, but having a considerable space of 
meadow on either side. ‘This river is called Sadi by the 
natives, but still retains the name of Solibzb with the people of 
Tombuctoo. The city appeared to Sidi to contain twice the 
population of Tombuctoo: the walls were more lofty, though 
built without any cement: but the houses internally were inferior 
to those at Tombuctoo, with the exception of the palace. The 
king rode on an elephant, (Ilfement,) and had a large army, 
which used guns as well as spears: his people were not 
Mussulmans, but Pagans: the country in the vicinity of the 
city was covered with ‘ barley, corn, rice, and other veget- 
ables ;? and few domestic animals were observed: indeed, Sidi 
perceived scarcely any. 

The most remarkable circumstance attending this account 
of Wassanah is the support that it affords to the hypothesis 
of Park, on which cur government acted in the late expe- 
dition; we allude to the supposed termination of the Niger 
in the Zaire or Congo. Sidi Hamet was informed by the 
natives that they went down the river to the great water, by 
pursuing at first a southern and then a westerly direction; 
that the voyage occupied three moons; that the return by 
land was so tedious as to extend the length of their absence to 
twenty moons; and that their articles of traffic consisted chiefly 
in slaves, whom they sold to a pale people coming in large 
ships, for muskets, powder, blue cloth, &c. X&c. It appears 
that an export of five /hundred of these miserable human 
beings was about to set out when Sidi was at Wassapah. A 
few remarks on the weather, which was rainy during his stay, 
(in March and April,) and on the natural productions, con- 
clude his narrative. 

With those who are satisfied respecting the authenticity of 
this Moor’s statement, no doubt can remain that the Niger does 
reach the sea by the mouth of the Congo: the general course 
of that river, as well as the information received at Wassanah, 
almost identifies the two waters; and those who are less in- 
clined to give full credit will, at all events, allow that strong 
corroboration has been added to no vague probabilities. 

The rest of the volume is occupied by Mr. Riley’s own 
observations on the parts of the African continent which he 
himself saw, and which in the publication have been kept 
separate from his narrative of the calamities that he suffered 
during his captivity. 
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Art. Il. The History of the Propagation of Christianity among 
the Heathen, since the Reformation. By the Reverend William 


Brown, M.D. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11. 5s. Boards. Longman. and 
Co. 


HE glowing language of Jewish prophecy, anticipating the 
establishment of a kingdom in the latter days, of which 


| | the Holy Land was to be the centre, and which should ex- 





tend itself to the limits of the earth, having evidently failed 
~ of its accomplishment with respect to the temporal dominion 
of the Jews, has been very generally applied by Christian 
commentators to the triumphs of the Gospel. To us it ap- 
pears very doubtful whether it really has any such reference; 
and we are disposed to build our faith in the progressive dif- 
fusion of Christianity, not onthe language of prophecy, but 
on the simplicity of its own doctrines, when divested of the in- 
cumbrances which conceal its beauty and diminish its efficacy : 
on the general improvement of mankind, which must con- 
stantly tend to the substitution of a pure, benevolent, and 
intellectual religion, for the absurdities and abominations of 
superstition ; and on the providence of God, which introduced 
‘the Christian dispensation into the world with so remarkable 
a display of power, and has preserved it through so many 
centuries. Perhaps, however, it may have been fortunate for 

mankind that an opinion has generally prevailed amon 
Christians, that the conversion of the whole world to their 

faith is an event predicted in the Testament; and that the 
have applied to all who preached the Gospel to heathens, 
those promises of illumination and support which were made 
to our Saviour’s immediate disciples. ‘The duty of a missionary 
uires the most enthusiastic zeal and self-devotion, such as 
nothing but religious feeling could inspire; and even the little 
that has been effected might have been left unaccomplished, 
if benevolence had not been exalted and encouraged by a 
belief that the special favour and protection of Heaven were to 
be expected in such an undertaking. As to the causes of the 
slow diffusion of Christianity in later ages, they form a subject 
on which a really philosophical historian might employ his 
pen with advantage. It has almost disappeared from those 
countries which were the scene of our Lord’s ministry and 
his apostles’ preaching; and the great bulk of its present 
professors are the descendants of those barbarous tribes whose 
very existence was unknown at the time of the appearance of 
Christ, and who were sunken into the lowest depth of igno- 
rance in the forests and morasses which they inhabited. All 
these people, when they came into contact with the declining 
empire of Rome, and obtained the knowlege of Christianity, 
were 
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were successively converted, and Paganism was expelled from 
Europe. Yet how obstinately does it continue to resist the 
efforts which have been made to dislodge it from the other 
quarters of the world! It cannot be supposed that modern 
missionaries are less eloquent or less zealous than St. Augus- 
tine and St. Boniface; and we presume that few will be in- 
clined to allege the power of working miracles as an advantage 
possessed by the apostles of England and Germany over their 
successors. Perhaps the cause may have been, that the bar- 
barous nations of the north originally embraced Christianity. 
at the command of their superiors, without much change 
either of theory or practice: but that, when it was established 
in countries in which it had previously prevailed, and had 
adopted many of the institutions there existing, the traces of 
Pagan rites and opinions were gradually obliterated, and the 
descendants became really attached to a religion which their 
ancestors had carelessly assumed, or been compelled to profess 
without conviction. 

In the work before us, the author promises by his title a 
History of the Propagation of Christianity since the Re- 
formation, but we find from his preface that he means to 
treat only of Protestant missions. We have nothing to allege 
against the reasons of expediency which have prevented him 
from swelling his volumes to such a size as the comprehension 
of Catholic missions would have required: but his chief 
motive, it seems, was of another kind. ‘ If it be considered,’ 
says he, ‘ that Popery is Antichristian in its nature, it will 
appear obvious that the extension of such a system had little 
or no claim to be introduced in a work, the object of which 
was to exhibit a view of the propagation of Christianity since 
the Reformation.’ Why not, then, profess in the title-page 
that it was only the history of Protestant missions which the 
author meant to write; instead of leading those, who might 
not happen to remember that the Pope is Antichrist, into an 
error respecting the extent of the subject? That narrow 
spirit, which leads theological partizans to deny the name 
of Christianity to every thing but their own peculiar modifi- 
cation of it, will always meet with our decided reprobation, 
whether manifested by Catholics against Protestants or vice 
versé. If no one can be called a Christian who does not be- 
lieve and worship according to our creed and ritual, then, to be 
consistent, Dr. Brown should have confined his history of the 
propagation of Christianity to the labours of the Scotish 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowlege. The sen- 
tence which we have quoted is a curious instance of that ex- 
treme bitterness against Popery, which has been kept up in 
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Scotland; and which, till lately, rendered it unsafe for indi- 
viduals of that religion to attempt the celebration of public 
worship. 

Dr. Brown does not lay claim to the communication of ori- 
ginal information presecting Protestant missions: nor does he 
enter much into discussion of the causes of their success or their 
failure; confining himself to the arrangement, under distinct 
heads, of the statements contained in books of voyages and 
travels, reports of missionary-societies, and individual biogra- 
phy. His work is necessarily unequal in execution, the mate- 
rials being in some cases so much more copious than in 
others ; and occasionally,as in detailing the labours of David 
Brainerd among the Sihetionn Indians, he enters so largely 
into the private life of an individual that he writes the history 
of the missionary rather than of the mission. ‘The arrange- 
ment, however, is simple: separate chapters are devoted to 
the propagation of Christianity by different European nations, 
or by the principal societies instituted for this object ; and an 
appendix contains an account of smaller associations for the 
same purpose. 

The earliest Protestant mission appears to have been one 
which was sent out by the church of Geneva in the year 1556, 
with the design of planting the Christian faith in the newly dis- 
covered regions of America. It consisted of fourteen divines, 
whose names are preserved, though scarcely any trace is to be 
found of their labours. Mosheim thinks that they must have 
been the same with those whom the Admiral Coligni invited 
into France, for the purpose of founding a Protestant colony 
in the Brazils. If they were really the same, the absence of 
all accounts of their labours is easily explained, because the 
colonists were all murdered by the Portuguese, who were 
jealous of settlers in a country which they ‘claimed as their 
own. Had these Protestants obtained a permanent footing 
in America, their colony might have been of the same utility 
to their persecuted brethren in France which the North Ame- 
rican colonies afforded to those who suffered from civil and 
ecclesiastical oppression in England; and, by offering an 
asylum to the Huguonots, it might have spared to France 
some of the horrors of her religious wars. ‘The Dutch, at the 
commencement of their dominion in the East, appear to have 
manifested more zeal for the diffusion of Christianity than 
‘they have shewn in later times. The Portuguese, whom they 
dispossessed of the caast of Ceylon, had introduced Christi- 
anity under the form of Popery among the natives; and the 
Dutch, on their settlement, applied themselves very earnestly 
to reconvert those who had been made proselytes by the 
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agit, as well as to reclaim those who continued in Pagan- 
ism. For this purpose they issued a proclamation, ordaining 
that no native should enjoy any rank or office without sub- 
scribing the Helvetic Confession, and professing himself a 
member of the Reformed Church. ‘The effect of this order, 
both on the converted Papists and on the Heathens, was very 
great; every man who was ambitious of office readily for- 
saking the faith of his forefathers, or his former instructors, 
to declare his belief in the mysteries of election, reprobation, 
and the other dogmata of the Helvetic Confession. Satisfied 
with this profession, the Dutch were not very solicitous to as- 
certain its sincerity, or to afford the means of instruction in 
the doctrines of Christianity; and all that was required of the 
converts, previously to their baptism, was that they should 
have committed to memory the Lord’s Prayer, the Command- 
ments, a morning and evening prayer, and a grace before and 
after meat. The consequence was that the registers were 
filled with the names of thousands of Christians, of whom the 
great majority had really never renounced Heathenism, but 
continued the secret worshippers of Buddha; and that, when 
the overthrow of the Dutch removed the temptation to con- 
formity, they threw off their nominal profession of Christianity. 
Even those who remained Christians very generally became 
Papists ; and priests from Goa, according to Dr. Buchanan, 
occupy most of the Protestant churches. The English 
government, which for the sake of a paltry annual saving of 
about 18col., cut off the salaries of all the country-school- 
masters and catechists, is chargeable with a part of the blame 
of the wretched state’ into which the Christian religion ap- 
pears to have fallen in this large island: but, as Ceylon has 
recently been placed entirely in ‘the power of the British, we 
hope that the establishment of a liberal and effective system 
of religious instruction will be one of the measures that 
may he} ip to atone for the act of usurpation by which they 
have come into possession of this colony. It should be men- 
tioned, however, in justice to the Dutch, that they have been 
active in supplying the natives of the islands in which they 
have formed commercial establishments, with translations of 
the Scriptures into their respective languages. 

Chapter IV. contains the history of the attempts to convert 
the Indians of North America to Christianity; which is a 
reeord of a series of failures, the less to be expected because 
some circumstapces seem to point out these nations as pecu- 
liarly prepared for the reception of the Gospel. They gene- 
rally believe in the unity and spirituality of the Divine Being ; 
they are not idolaters; their religion is free froin those ob- 
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scene and bloody rites which are the usual attendants of 
superstition ; and, amid all the vices which ignorance and un- 
controuled passions produce, they are characterized by a grave 
good sense and a correct moral feeling which might make 
more civilized nations feel remorse for the neglect of their 
own advantages. To such a people, it might have been ex- 
pected that Christianity would have been a welcome guest ; 
and, indeed, missionaries have in almost all cases been Kindly 
received among them, and heard with respect and attention : 
so that, in many places, first appearances promised a per- 
manent establishment of Christianity. Without a single ex 
ception, however, these appearances have proved fallacious: 
the love of a wandering life has drawn back the Indians into 


_ the woods, beyong the reach of instruction: pestilential dis- 


eases, which they have not skill to cure, and which their 
modes of life make peculiarly destructive, have depopulated 
their settlements; and the passion for intoxicating liquors, 
which the avarice of their white neighbours is eager to stimu- 
late and supply, not only destroys the effect of all the moral 
and religious instruction which they receive, but has even 
exterminated whole tribes of them. Mr. Sergeant, who had 
endeavoured to establish an Indian congregation at New- 
Stockbridge in Massachusetts, appears to have been one of 
the first who perceived that no attempts to convert them to 
Christianity could be attended with success, while they re- 
tained their roving habits, despised regular exertion and me- 
chanical labour, and considered war and hunting as the only 
honourable employments for men. Accordingly, he formed a 
plan by which their habits might be gradually improved, and 
that civilization be communicated to them, without which to 
attempt to: make them Christians is as hopeless as to scatter 
grain, in expectation of a harvest over the uncleared forest 
or the undrained morass. 


‘ He proposed to procure about two hundred acres of land in 
that quarter of the country; to erect upon it a building large 
enough to contain a number of young persons, not under ten, nor 
above twenty years of age; to place these youth under the care 
of two masters, one to take the oversight of them in their hours 
of labour, the other in their hours of study ; and to have the day 
divided in such a manner between these employments, as to render 
the one a recreation from the other, that so as little time as pos- 
sible might be lost in idleness. In the school, he proposed that 
they should not only all be taught to read and write, and such 
other branches of learning as were useful in common life; but 
that some, at least, should be prepared to receive an academical 
education, with the view of being at length employed in spreading 
the Gospel among the more distant tribes. He also proposer, 
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that the produce of their labour should be appropriated to their 
maintenance, and to the general purposes of the institution ; that, 
with the view of lessening the expence, all kinds of provisions 
should be'raised, and the stock of cattle, sheep, hogs, &c. kept 
on the farm; and that, if they could be afforded, premiums should 
occasionally be distributed among the youth, as a reward and as 
an incitement to industry. If this plan succeeded, he ne cena 
to extend the establishment so as to take in girls as well as boys ; 
for he was fully sensible of the vast importance of the female sex 
in society, of the power they possess over the men, and of the 
influence they have in forming the character of their children. 
He therefore designed that they should receive an education 
suited to their situation and circumstances, that they should be 
placed under the care of a skilful matron, who should instruct 
them in housewifery, and that they should be employed in manu- 
facturing the wool, flax, milk, &c. raised on the farm. By culti- 
vating both the sexes, he thought they would have a natural and 
reciprocal influence in further improving each other. In this 
manner, he hoped that, after some time, they would, in a great 
measure, support the institution by their own labour, that they 
would be formed to habits of industry from their early years, ao- 
quire the English language, learn our manners, and when arrived 
at a suitable age, be able to manage farms of their own,’ 


Mr. Sergeant’s plan failed from the difficulty of obtaining 
the requisite sum of money: but all subsequent experience 
has shewn its wisdom; and the Quakers, who have resumed it, 
and who endeavour to civilize before they undertake to Chris- 
tianize the Indians, appear to be the only persons from whose 
labours these poor creatures are likely to derive any lasting 
benefit. At their request, Congress has passed laws restrain- 
ing the introduction of spirituous liquors, which the Indians 
themselves consider as the chief cause of their own miseries. 
-We do not, however, deem it probable that any plans for 
their civilization will lead to the settlement of many of them 
within the territories of the United States; as their numbers 
diminish, they recede before the increasing population of the 
Americans; and the time may not be very remote when 
they will no longer be found on the eastern side of the Mis- 
sissippl. | 

The Danish mission at Tranquebar is interesting as being 
the first attempt made by Protestants to introduce Christianity 
into the vast peninsula of India; and as having been con- 
ducted successively by men of eminent piety, learning, and 
zeal; viz. Ziegenbalg, Schultze, and Swartz. It began in 
the year 1706, when the first mentioned of these missionaries 
was sent out by Frederick IV. of Denmark to undertake the 
conversion of the Heathens on the coast of Coromandel. 
He applied himself with unwearied diligence to the acquisi- 
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tion of the Tamulian language*, which prevails on this part 
of the coast; and he soon acquired a command of it which 
enabled him to rival the natives themselves in the purity 
and fluency with which he wrote and spoke it. The hostility 
of the native princes, however, the misrepresentations of 
enemies at home, and the scantiness and irregularity of the 
supplies appropriated to their support, threw difficulties in the 
way or their undertaking at its beginning; and, had it not 
been for the pecuniary assistance obtained from the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowlege, (then recently esta- 
blished in England,) it must have been abandoned. Grad- 
ually, their first difficulties were overcome, they established 
schools, set up printing-presses from which they supplied the 
native converts with translations of the Scriptures and reli- 
gious tracts, and formed a settlement for them as a place of 
refuge from the hatred and contempt to which they were ex- 
posed on account of the renunciation of their religion. On 
the death of Ziegenbalg in 1719, worn out at the early age of 
36 by his missionary-labours, he was succeeded by Benjamin 
Schultze; who continued with great assiduity the work of 
translating the Scriptures into the ‘Tamul and Telinga lan- 
guages, and also published a grammar of the Hindoostanee: 
which has not been so completely overlooked by modern. 
writers on oriental literature as Dr. Brown supposes, it being 
repeatedly quoted by Adelung in his Mithridates. Indeed, 
before the researches of the Society of Calcutta, all that was 
known of the languages of the south-eastern part of the 


peninsula was chiefly derived from the Danish missionaries. 


The most eminent of them all was Christian Frederic 
Swartz; who, when a student at the Orphan-House of 
Halle, had been engaged by Schultze to assist in printing his 
projected Tamul translation of the Bible, and who had thus been 


‘Inspired with missionary-zeal. He arrived in India in 1750; 


‘and, by his integrity and benevolent assiduity, he not only 
much increased the number of converts, but was admitted to 
friendly intercourse with the native princes, who had hitherto 
been hostile to the mission. He was even employed by the 





i 
* We do not see the probability of Dr. Brown’s conjecture 
that the language which Ziegenbalg calls the poeticat Malabaric, 
and of which as well as the common he made a dictionary, was 
the Sanscrit. The Tamul language, as spoken by the higher 
classes and as found in books, differs from the Malabaric, accord- 
ing to Adelung, as Spanish varies from Portuguese. When Zie- 
enbalg speaks of them as: differing as much as Dutch and Latin, 
ie must refer to their cultivation and poetical resources, and not to 


‘the difference of their radicals and grammar. 
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government of Madras as an envoy to the court of Hyder 
Ally; who seems to have reposed more confidence in the 
word of this honest missionary, than in the diplomatic com- 
munications of the Honourable Board. He established pro- 
vincial English schools throughout Tanjore, for the purpose 
of facilitating the intercourse of the natives with the Euro- 
peans, by making them acquainted with each other’s language. 
The Rajah of ‘Tanjore, having in 1787 adopted a youth of 
the age of nine as his son and successor, wished to have ap- 
pointed Swartz his guardian; and, on the latter declin- 
ing this dangerous honour, the Rajah at his suggestion 
transferred the office to his own brother. ‘The renewal of the 
Company’s charter in 1793 having produced some discussion 
in parliament respecting the conduct and success of the mis- 
sionaries in India, and some facts in which Mr. Swartz was 
implicated having been misrepresented by an enemy to mis- 
sions, he addressed this opponent in a letter of manly remon- 
strance, (which Dr. Brown has imserted,) and reduced the 
accuser to declare that his speech had not been accurately re- 
ported in the news-papers. Besides a correct account of 
the fact which had been mis-stated, this letter contains a num- 
ber of instances in which the influence and mediation of the 
missionaries had been advantageous both to the natives and 
to Europeans. — Swartz died in the year 1798, after forty- 
eight years of missionary-labour in India; and the mest 
unequivocal testimonies were given to the virtues of his life, 
by the professors of both religions. 


‘ On the day after his death, the remains of this venerable man 
were interred in the chapel erected by him near his house in the 
garden. Serfogee, the Rajah of Tanjore, whose tutor he had 
been, came to see his corpse before the coffin was nailed down. 
He even bedewed it with his tears, covered it with a piece of gold 
cloth, and accompanied it to the grave. His fellow-missionaries 
designed that a funeral hymn should be sung on the way to the 
chapel ; but the lamentations of the multitude, who had crowded 
into the garden, prevented it, At the funeral, the servant of 
Mr. Swartz, in a deep tone of sorrow and despondency, exclaimed, 
‘* Now all our hopes are gone.” Nor was this the sentiment of a 
solitary individual: it was the feeling of multitudes, both Chris- 
tians and Pagans, both great and small. On examining Mr. 
Swartz’s will, it was found that, with his usual benevolence, he had 
made the mission of Tanjore, the poor, and the establishments 
belonging to it, the-heirs of his property. 

‘ To mark their high sense of Mr. Swartz’s worth, and-of the 
important services which he had rendered the country, the East 
India Company have erected in Madras a monument to his 
memory, executed by the late celebrated Mr. Bacon. As the 
apostolic labours of this illustrious man were already well known 
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in India, it was thought unnecessary to represent him, as that 

distinguished artist first intended, in his official character as a 

missionary. Jt was judged more expedient to represent the. 

5 aman of his dying moments with the general tenor of 
is life.” — 

* Such testimonies of respect to the memory of Mr. Swartz 
Were not confined to Europeans, or even to Christians. We are 
informed by Dr. Buchanan, that the Rajah of Tanjore has placed 
his portrait among the pictures of the princes of that country, in 
his principal hall of audience. No son, indeed, could have x 
greeter: veneration for his father, than Serfogee had for Mr. Swartz. 

n token of his respect for him, he addressed a letter to the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, requesting them to . 
erect a monument of marble in his capital, in the church where 
the good man preached, “ with a view,’ said he, “ to perpetuate 
the memory of Father Swartz, and to manifest the high esteem I 
have for the character of that great and good man, and the grati- 
tude I owe him, — my father, my friend, the protector and guar- 
dian of my youth.” The Rajah has, at the same time, given 
proofs of his respect and attachment for Mr. Swartz of a more 
substantial nature, and which, to the generous soul of that excel- 
lent man, would have afforded far higher satisfaction. Having 
erected a large charitable institution for the maintenance an 
education of Hindoo children of different casts, his affectionate 
regerd for the memory of his late guardian induced him to form 
a similar establishment for the benefit of fifty Christian children ; 
and, besides them, there are thirty poor Christians maintained 
and clothed in this institution. He ha also given orders, that his 
Christian servants, civil and military, shall not be denied liberty 
by their officers of attending divine worship on the Sabbath, or 
on festival days, and that they shall be excused from all other 
duty on these occasions. He shewed much respect for all the 
missionaries whom he discovered to possess the same sentiments 
and zeal as Mr. Swartz; and expressed his wish, that none might 
be employed in the mission but such as would follow the footsteps 
of that good man, and were like him at least in piety.’ , 


Since the death of Swartz, the Tranquebar mission 
appears to have declined; partly, according to the account 
given by the missionaries to Dr. Buchanan, from the effect of 


French principles of infidelity introduced by the Revolution, 


‘and partly from the interruption of supplies from Europe, 
owing to the distresses occasioned by the continental wars. 
‘Both these causes have now ceased to operate; the visit of 


Dr. Buchanan, and the proceedings of the Bible-Society, have 
brought the state of the mission more fully before the public; 
and there can be little doubt that it will receive that support 


from the patrons of missionary-undertakings. to which it 


appears eminently intitled, by the exemplary characters of 
those who have laboured in it, and by the services which it 
has already rendered both to religion and literature. 


Dr. Brown 
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Dr. Brown proceeds in the sixth chapter to the propagation 
of Christianity by the United Brethren,.or Moravians, which 
occupies the remainder of the first volume. The wild enthu- 
siasm of this sect forms as singular a contrast with the wisdom 
and perseverance of ‘their attempts to convert and civilize the 
Heathens, as the smallness of their own numbers does with 
the variety and distant scenes of their missionary-under- 
takings. Thcir numbers did not exceed 600 when they first 
began ‘their attempt to convert the Heathens; and, in the 
period of cight or nine years, they sent missionaries to Green- 
land, ‘to St. Thomas’s, to St. Croix, to Surinam, to the Rio de 
Berbice, to the Indians of North America, to the negroes.of 
South Carolina, to Lapland, to Tartary, to Algiers, to Guinea, 
to the Cape of Good ‘Hope, and to the island of Ceylon. 
We cannot follow the author through his details of these 
missions, which he has derived from the well-known works of 
Crantz and the periodical accounts. In Greenland, the num- 
ber. of Christians appears to be diminishing, not so much from 
their defection to Paganism, as from a general decrease in the 
population of this inhospitable region. In St. Thomas’s and 
St. Croix they have been favoured by the ruling powers, and 
have been very successful; in Jamaica, their undertaking has 
been viewed with jealousy, and they have made little progress: 
while in Antigua they have established the most flourishing 
of all their missions, and reckon 11,000 members of their 
different congregations. Their efforts on the continent of 
America, both North and South, have been almost uniformly 
unprosperous; at Berbice the settlement was broken up in 
1763 by arebellion of the negroes; at Hope, on_ the river 
Corentyn, in Surinam, after several partial calamities, they 
were dispersed in 1808, in consequence of the burning of 
their settlement; and at Bambey and Paramaribo their esta- 
blishments appear to be on the point of dissolution, The 
missions to North America have been almost without excep- 
tion disastrous; and the history, which Dr. Brown gives of 
the sufferings of the Brethren from the treachery and cruelty 
of the Indians, is one of the most interesting portions of his 
work. The following is an account of the catastrophe which 
terminated a settlement on the river Wabash : 


‘ In February 1806, all the Indians in this quarter were sum- 
moned by their teachers or’ prophets to assemble on the Woapi- 
kamikunk, to hear the foolish stories which these emissaries of 
Satan had fabricated, and to be instructed in the visions and reve- 
Jatiens which they pretended to have received from God. Among 
these teachers was a Shawanose Indian, an arch-impostor, 
who gave out that he was able to discover the most secret 
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mysteries. The Delaware tribe received him with the utmost 
cordiality, and resolved to hold a grand council, in order to root 
out the arts of witchcraft and mixing poison, and to extort a 


confession from all such as the Shawano should accuse; and that - 


whoever would not confess, should be hewn in pieces with their 
hatchets and burnt. With a view to the execution of this horrid 
design, the young Indians met together, chose the most ferocious 
characters to be their leaders, deposed all their old chiefs, and 
guarded the whole Indian assembly, as if they were prisoners of 
war, particularly the aged of both sexes. The venerable old 
chief Tettepachsit was the first whom they accused of possessing 
poison, and of destroying many of the Indians by his pernicious 
art. As he would not, however, acknowledge the charge, they 
bound him with cords to two posts, and began to roast him over a 
slow fire. Unable to endure such exquisite torture, the poor old 
man declared that he kept poison in the house of the Christian 
Indian Joshua. Nothing could be more agreeable to the savages 
than this accusation, as they wished to deprive the missionaries 
of the assistance of this man, who was the only convert residing 
with them. Seven of them accordingly came to the settlement 
of the Brethren, and carried him away by force. 

‘ When Joshua was presented to Tettepachsit, the old chief 
frankly acknowledged that he had accused him merely to escape 
from the torture. ‘The savages therefore pronounced him not 
guilty, but yet they would not set him at liberty till the Shawano 
should arrive. This son of Belial having come the same day, all 
the Indians of both sexes were ordered by him to sit down in a 
circle, when he would declare who had poison in their possession. 
The two old chiefs, Tettepachsit and) Hackinpomska, he now 
accused of mixing poison, and he charged the former in particular 
with the untimely death of many of the Indians. When he was 
asked about Joshua, he declared that he indeed had no poison, 
but yet he possessed an evil spirit, by which he was able to destroy 
the other Indians. Pleased with this inhuman verdict, the savages 
seized all these innocent people, and set a watch over them as 
condemned criminals. An old woman named Caritas, who had 
been baptized by the Brethren in former times, was the first whom 
they devoted to the flames ; and two or three days after, ten of the 
barbarians, with their faces painted black, came to the missionary 
settlement, conducting Tettepachsit, the poor aged chief. Upon 
their arrival they kindled a large fire close to the Brethren’s 
dwelling, and after giving the venerable old man a blow on the 
head with a hatchet, they threw him into the flames, and diverted 
themselves with his miserable cries. After committing this horrid 
murder, they came boldly into the house of the missionaries, 
boasted of the atrocious deed, and assuming a hypocritical. mien, 
demanded bread and water, which it was of course necessary to 
give them. The Brethren, however, took courage, and asked 
them what would be the fate of Joshua, vindicated him from the 
charges which had been alleged against him, and obtained a pro- 
mise from them that he should not be murdered. Though the 
missionaries 
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missionaries understood that they themselves were suspected by 
the savages of keeping poison for the purpose of making those 
Indians sick who would not do as they desired, or even of killin 
them; yet they felt themselves constrained to go to the assembly, 
and try what could be done for the preservation of Joshua, or at 
least to give him comfort and advice in the hour of trial. As the 

missionary Kluge, however, could not leave his wife and children in 
so alarming a situation, Luckenbach was so bold as [to] go alone; 
but he had scarcely advanced half way when he heard, to his 
astonishment and grief, that Joshua had been murdered by the 
savages the preceding day. It appears they gave him two cuts in 
the head with a hatchet, and then threw him into the fire. With 
these dreadful tidings, Luckenbach hastened back to his fellow- 
Jabourers; and though for some days past they had suflered the 
most exquisite anxiety and distress, yet this now crowned their 
misery. Overwhelmed with grief and terror, they lost the power 
of speech and reflection, and could do nothing but utter cries of 
lamentation and woe. Having at length recovered themselves in 
some degree, their first thought was to sell wll their goods, and to 
fly towards Goshen; but the ‘weather having suddenly become ex- 
ceedingly cold, they were prevented from taking their departure 
so soon as they intended. In the following days, others of the 
Indians were accused by their countrymen, and shared a similar 
fate ; and it was not long before the scttlement on the Wabash 
was finally abandoned.’ 


Dr. Brown’s second volume contains the conclusion of the 
Moravian missions; which, excepting the one that went to 
the Cape, appear to have been undertaken with very little 
prudence, and attended with no success. In the year 1812, 
according to an estimate by Mr. Latrobe, they had 33 settle- 
ments among the Heathen, under whose care were 27,000 
conyerts. From the account given of their method of conver- 
sion, it should seem that argument and evidence have nothing 
to do with it; since they never enter into any discussions con- 
cerning the several truths or doctrines of religion, till the savages 
appear to believe in Christ, and to feel the transforming in- 


fluence of the Gospel on their hearts and lives. Stripped of 


its technicai language, the meaning of this statement is that 
the passions, and not the judgment, are the channel by which 
conviction is brought to the mind; and that conversion must 
begin by exciting terror or sympathy, before any knowlege of 
the cause of either can be acquired. The ultimate effect,. 
however, is good, though the process is absurd ; and perhaps 
no alternative presents “itself but that of beginning, like the 
Quakers in America, with cultivating the understanding be- 
fore the evidence of Christianity is proposed to it: or operat- 
ing, by impassioned oratory and awful denunciations, on those 
feelings and sympathies which man in every condition carries 
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within him, and which are evén most powerful where the 
least of intellectual culture exists. This is the mode pur- 
sued by the Methodists in our own coantry, whose conversions 
are chiefly wrought on a class of men to whom this descrip- 
tion applies; and their constantly increasing success shews 
that it is founded on a knowlege of human nature. The 
professors of a more rational faith, while they conscientiously 
abstain from imitating such an example, ought not either to 
wonder or to grieve that all the world follows their opponents. 

The seventh chapter brings us to the debateable ground of 
British Missions;—the Methodist-missions to the West 
Indies, the Baptist to the East, and the propagation of 
Christianity by the London Missionary Society. Dr. Brown 
has compiled a full and interesting detail of the proceedings 
of these different associations: but, as we have already done 
justice to his book by extracts and analysis, and as many parts 
of the history of our own missions have come before the 
public in consequence of the controversies which they have 
excited, we shall here close our account of it. If it were a 
performance of literary pretensions, we might make many stric- 
tures on the inaccurate and provincial phraseology which the 
author yses, and on the prolixity of various portions of his nar- 
rative. Probably, those to whom his details will chiefly be in- 
teresting will not allow us to class with these redundancies his 
long accounts of the experiences of missionaries; and those 
little fluctuations of spirits and confidence to which every man 
engaged in an arduous undertaking is liable, but which in a 
missionary’s diary are the hidings and the shinings of God’s 
countenance. 

We should lay aside this History of the Propagation of 
Christianity among the Heathen with some mortification and 
despondency, if our hopes of the diffusion of our religion de- 
pended on the success of such undertakings as the present 
volumes record: but our expectations, which though less im- 
mediate are not less fixed than theirs who think that they see 
in Jewish or Christian prophecy the promise of a renewal of 
the early triumphs of the Gospel, have a different basis. . The 
profession of Christianity in. Europe is associated with supe- 
riority in arms, in literature, and in all the arts of life, over 
Heathen countries ; and it is as improbable that Christendom 
should be over-run by barbarians, as that the countries which 
are now barbarous should not gradually feel the influence of 
our civilization, and of the opinions which are connected 


-with it. Perhaps, in looking forwards to the time at which 


the savage of New Holland shall be assimilated to the Euro- 
pean in religious knowlege, by the progress of social improve- 
rt ment 
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ment and mental cultivation, we may seem to be anticipating 
a period as remote as the revolution of a great year of the 
solar system, or the formation of a new earth from the detritus 
of the present : — but, even without calculating on the effect 
of great political changes, we can perceive that the commu- 
nication of improvement proceeds with a rapidity which, 
being constantly accelerated, may at length pass any assignable 
limit. Knowlege, which crept slowlyinto Europe from its cradle 
in the Kast, and was constantly retarded and often retrograde, 
now advances over the earth with a step too swift and steady 
to be resisted; and perhaps the time when the remotest parts 
of the world shall feel its beneficial influence is not so distant 
from our own day, as we are from the period at which the first 
Pheenician or Egyptian colonist placed his foot on the shores 
of Greece. — The profession of Christianity in Europe cannot 
be destroyed by any political convulsions which this part of 
the globe may be destined to sustain; because it does not owe 
its existence to the religious establishments which these revo- 
lutions may overthrow, but is rooted in the convictions and 
the affection of a great majority of the people. It seems, 
therefore, reasonable to conclude that, as the nations of the 
earth successively renounce their barbarous manners and im- 
perfect social institutions in order to.copy our manners and our 
institutions, they will abandon their dark and bloody supersti- 
tions, their gross conceptions of the Deity, and their absurd 
practices designed to obtain his favour or avert his indignation, 
for the sublime notions of him and the pure and beneficent 
morality which we have derived from Christianity. 
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Art.IV. The Elements of Experimental Chemistry, by W. 
Henry, M.D. F.R.S.,&c. Seventh Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and illustrated with Nine Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 


WE have already, more than once, noticed the progressive 
improvements which this valuable work has experienced, 

in the several editions through which it has passed. Its merits 
have procured for it a very extensive circulation; and the 
author has been properly anxious to render it worthy of the 
public favour by incorporating into it, from time to*time, all 
the new discoveries that have been made in chemistry, and the 
new doctrines that have been promulgated. Since the ap- 
pearance of the sixth edition, some departments of the science 
have undergone almost a total revolution; and certain theore- 
tical opinions have been developed, which affect our ideas not 
merely concerning individual facts, but respectipg the basis 
or 
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on which the whole structure is founded. One of the most 
important of these additions is contained in the third section 
of the second chapter, giving an account ‘ of the proportions 
in which bodies combine, and of the atomic theory.’ We 
have had occasion to refer to these doctrines in different 
articles, so that it will be unnecessary now to enter into any lon 
or minute detail of them; and our present object will be to 
examine how far Dr. Henry has been successful in his manner 
of treating the subject, not to discuss the merits of the sub- 
ject itself. On this point, we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing our entire approbation of the author’s labours; and we 
quote the subsequent paragraph as an example of his clear 
method of announcing Mr. Dalton’s leading principle: 

‘ Though we appear, when we effect the chemical union of 


bodies, to operate on masses, yet it is consistent with the most 
rational view of the constitution of bodies to believe, that it is only 


. between their ultimate particles, or atoms, that combination takes 
place. By the term atoms, it has been already stated, we are to 


understand the smallest parts of which bodies are composed, An 
atom, therefore, must be mechanically indivisible, and of course a 
fraction of an atom cannot exist. Whether the atoms of different 
bodies be of the same size, or of different sizes, we have no suf- 
ficient evidence. ‘The probability is, that the atoms of different 
bodies are of unequal sizes; but It cannot be determined whether 
their sizes bear any regular proportion to their weights. We are 
equally ignorant of their shape; but it is probable, though not 
essential to the theory, that they are spherical. This, however, 
requires a little qualification. ‘The atoms of all bodies probably 
consist of a solid corpuscle, ferming a nucleus, and of an atmo- 
sphere of heat, by which that corpuscle is surrounded; for absolute 
contact is never supposed to take place between the atoms of 
bodies. The figure of a simple atom may readily, therefore, be 
conceived to be spherical. But in compound atoms, consisting of 
a single central atom, surrounded by other atoms of a different 
kind, it is obvious that the figure (contemplating the solid cor- 
uscles only ) cannot be spherical ; yet if we include the atmosphere 
of heat, the figure of a compound atom may be spherical, or some 
shape approaching to a sphere.’ | 


Dr. Henry then proceeds to explain the manner in which Mr. 
Dalton has attempted to ascertain the weights of the ultimate 
atoms of bodies; commencing with what he calls the binary 
compounds; 7.¢. when the compound consists of two ele- 
ments only, and when, by actual experiment, we discover in 
what proportion the two elements combine, which, supposing 
single particles of each to unite together, indicates the pro- 
portional weight of the atoms themselves. By ascertaining 


. the relative quantity in which two elements unite, and com- 


paring these with a third elementary combination, we ob- 
| tain 
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tain a new series of numbers, from which we are led to others 
still more complicated ; so that, if we admit the truth of the 
data, we have it in our power to discover the proportional 
weight of the atoms which constitute the most compounded 
bodies. Thus, beginning with the composition of water, we 
learn the weight of the atoms of oxygen and hydrogen, while 
from that of ammonia we learn the weight of the atom of 
nitrogen; and from these three elements, taken as a basis, 
the calculations may be extended to the weight of the atoms 
of all substances, the composition of which can be accurately 
detected. It is chvious, however, that these numbers can be 
only proportional; and that any scale of actual quantities 
raust be founded on an arbitrary determination, some one 
being assumed as the standard to which all the rest are to be 
referred. In the formation of this scale, different experimen- 
talists have employed different terms of comparison; Mr. 
Dalton having fixed upon hydrogen, while Wollaston, Thom- 
son, and Berzelius, have assumed oxygen as the decimal unit. 

This doctrine, however, respecting the weight of atoms, 
although extremely curious, and derived from a very inge- 
nious train of reasoning, must be regarded as altogether 
hypothetical; and principally valuable as tending to establish 
the doctrine of definite proportions, or equivalents: a doc- 
trine which may be considered as of the utmost moment both 
to the theory and the practice of chemistry, and as tending to 
produce, on each of these points, a degree of certainty which 
probably could not be obtained by any other mode of inves- 
tigation. ‘The following is a clear and simple exposition of 
the foundation on which this important doctrine rests: 


‘ Now it is remarkable, that when one body enters into com- 
bination with another, in several different proportions, the numbers 
indicating the greater proportions are exact simple multiples of 
that denoting the smallest proportion. In other words, if the 
smallest proportion in which B combines with A, be denoted by 
10, A may combine with twice 10 of B, or with three times 10, 
and so on; but with no intermediate quantities. There cannot 
be a more striking instance of this law than that above mentioned, 
of the compounds of manganese with oxygen; in which the 
oxygen of the three last compounds may be observed to be a 
multiplication of that of the first (14) by the numbers 2, 3, and 4, 
Examples, indeed, of this kind have, of late, so much accumu- 
lated, that the law of simple multiples bids fair to become universal, 
with respect at least to chemical compounds, the proportions of 


which are definite.’ 

In the next section, ‘ on Elective Affinity,’ we have a per- 
spicuous view of the hypothesis that was originally proposed 
by Bergmann; with the objections that were offered against 

it 
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it. by Berthollet, and the still later objections made to his 
opitiions. On these points we have some important additions, 
especially with regard to the doctrine of definite proportions 
as- applied to’ this subject, concerning which Dr. H. makes 
these remarks: 


‘ The theory of Berthollet, however, which promised, on its 
first development, to form ‘a. new era in chemica! philosophy, has 


Jost much of its probability, by the subsequent progress of the 


science. It is directly, indeed, at variance with the doctrine of 
definite proportions, which every day gathers strength by the 
accumulation of new and well established facts. It is liable, 
moreover, to the following objections.’ 


These objections are then clearly stated, and the author 
thus concludes: 


‘ Notwithstanding these objections to the theory of Berthollet, 
when carried so far as has been done by its author, in the expla- 
nation of chemical phenomena, it must still be admitted that the 
extraneous forces, pointed out by that acute philosopher, have 
“wey influence in modifying the effects of chemical affinity. 

ut these forces are entitled only to be considered as secondary 
causes ; and not as determining combinations or decompositions, 
nor as regulating the proportions in which bodies unite, inde- 
pendently of the superior force of chemical affinity.’ 


We have given a detail of these two sections, in their pre- 
sent amplified form, because the alterations and additions which 
they have received are perhaps the most considerable of any 
in the volumes; the new matter consisting, for the most part, 
not in the introduction of fundamental principles or doctrines, 
but simply of individual facts. These are much too numerous 
for us to attempt to particularize them; and we shall there- 
fore content ourselves with remarking that Dr. Henry has 
diligently sought for information from all quarters, has incor- 
porated it into his work so as to maintain the unity of the 
design, and has in short presented the public with a correct 
view of the actual state of the science at the present period, 
He does not profess to enter into all the details which occur 
in the systems of Thomson and Murray: but, after having 
examined different parts of his volumes, we must say that 
we have been surprized to find how much valuable matter 
the author has contrived to include within a comparatively 
small space. | 
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Art. V. Cursory Remarks on the Physical and Moral History of 
the Human Species, and its. Connections with surrouadicg 
Agency. By L.S. Boyne. 8vo. pp. 378. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 


T= object of this volume, as expressed in the title, is of 
the first interest and importance; and its complete de- 
velopement would require a very comprehensive mind, 
and one that was well stored with information of various 
sorts. Perhaps, even, it would not demand less ability to 
give a rapid and condensed view of the subject than a more 
minute and elaborate detail; since an equally extensive range 
of knowlege would be requisite, and an equally philosophical 
turn of mind in proportioning the different parts to each 
other, and observing their respective relations and connections. 
How far Mr. Boyne is qualified for the arduous task, either 
by his natural talents a acquirements, it now remains for 
us to ascertain. 

His work is written in the form of letters, but it does not 
appear that the correspondent has any pretensions to an 
actual existence, or that any particular object is gained by 
this mode of arranging the materials. We do not observe 
any characteristic marks of the epistolary style, nor that Mr. B. 
has conceived any thing im the situation of his imaginary 
friend which can add either to the interest of the performance 
or to the facility of conveying his sentiments. The author’s 
inquiries, however, take a very extensive scope. He com- 
mences with some remarks on the solar system, the theory of 
the earth, its figure, the state of its surface, and other similar 
topics; and he then proceeds to the consideration of the dif- 
ferent material agents which affect the terrestrial globe, and 
the elements which compose it. An account of air, fire, 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, the atmosphere, winds, &c. forms 
the subject of the second letter; and in the third we have 
light, vision, colour, matter, space, vacuum, attraction, time, 
magnetism, and materialism. Our readers will agree with us 
in thinking that the arrangement is not the most natural and 
philosophical which might have been adopted ; and throughout 
the whole volume the different topics are introduced without 
much apparent order or connection, but rather as they appear 
to have sprung up in the mind. by some accidental or casual 
association. 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth letters, Mr. Boyne enters 
into a review of organized bodies, with the laws and funetions 
of vegetables, and the transition from vegetables to animals: 
then commencing with insects, he proceeds to fish, amphibia, 
birds, and quadrupeds. In the next six letters, we have an 
| abstract. 
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abstract of the principal facts connected with the physical 
history of the human species; beginning with the corporeal 
structure, then passing to the physiology, and afterward 
considering the diversity that prevails among individuals, ori- 
ginating both from external and internal causes, with the re- 
lation which they bear to eazh other. ‘Two letters are then 
devoted to the human mind; and lastly occur three of a more 
miscellaneous nature, referring to some of those leading events 
that have happened in the history of mankind, and which have 
tended to produce very important effects on the human race, 


_ either individually or generally: such as the invention of 


writing and printing, the introduction of Christianity, and the 
extension of commerce. 

When we reflect that all these topics are discussed in the 
space of a single volume, of moderate size, it must necessarily 
follow that they can be treated only in a very cursory manner; 
and we shall perhaps be disposed to object fundamentally to 
the nature of a work which undertakes to effect so much in so 
small a compass. Waiving, however, this kind of general 
remark, and admitting the author to choose his own plan of 
proceeding, let us take a more particular review of certain 
parts of his performance, in order to enable us to judge how 
far he has succeeded on his own prineiples. We shall quote 
a few passages, as we turn over the pages, without exercising 
any particular selection. After an account of the common 
properties of matter, Mr. Boyne contrasts them with ‘the living 


attributes of organized substances,’ which latter he assumes as 


being something essentially different from the former. The 
following are his remarks on this topic; and it is scarcely 
necessary for us to observe that they are entirely common- 
place, and derived from the most general and cursory view 


of it: 


‘ All the properties enumerated as attached to matter in ge- 
neral, we find perfectly passive; it is incapable of itself of taking 
on any degree of action; it possesses only the aptitude of being 
acted on by other agency, without any power of resisting the 
force of that agency ; it is entirely inert, and remains for ever in 
the same state of quiescence, when not exposed to the active 
energies of other powers. The dormant and inactive state in 
which we observe matter to have remained for ages, would seem 
sufficient. to refute the notion of its possessing properties of an 
active nature, capable of taking on the form and texture of or- 
ganic existence. Many philosophers, however, with the talents of 

riestley at their head, have supposed in matter a-capacity of 
assuming active energy, and changing itself into modes of organ- 
ized substance. We find so striking and important a difference 
between the properties of living anddead matter, that we - at 
15 a loss 
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a loss to conceive how the functions of life can be carried on, 
without a spiritual immaterial something, which stimulates the 
living machine, and directs all its energies.’ 


The next extract that we shall make relates to the shape 
of the cranium, as exhibited in the different varieties of the 
human species, and the connection which it bears with the 
mental faculties. 


‘ Mankind have been principally divided into three great tribes, 
the European, the Tartar, and the Negro ; in these we trace con- 
siderable variety in the form of the head. The European, accord- 
ing to Blumenbach, has a round head, the forchéed of moderate 
extent, the cheek-bones narrow, without much projection, the 
front teeth ranged perpendicularly. The Tartar has his head al- 
most square, the cheek-bones projecting outwards, the nose flat, 
the eyes angularly situated outwards, the chin slightly prominent, 
the skull assumes a square form, and exhibits a tendency to la- 
teral projection. The Negro has the head narrow, compressed 
at the sides, the forehead convex, the cheek-bones projecting 
forwards, the nostrils wide, the jaws lengthened, the teeth of the 
upper jaw turned obliquely forwards, the lower jaw large, the 
skull thus manifesting a character of lateral compression. We 
trace, then, the superiority of man to consist in the structure of 
his brain, of which the figure of his skull forms the exponent out- 
line; so that the less an animal has of jaws, and the more of skull, 
the nearer it approaches the rational structure of the human head. 
Nothing gives the human face a more brutal aspect than protrud- 


ing jaws, with a head pushed back; in this case, we find the point 
of the chin projecting beyond the line of the face, the teeth pro- 
minent, the nose somewhat flattened, the eyes separated by a nar- 
row space, the forehead receding, the skull terminating in a sharp 
point above and behind ;—a man with such a head will never make 


a Lord Chancellor,’ 


Perhaps the most interesting part of the volume, and that 
which displays most ability, is the discussion of the question 
whether the whole human race had one common origin; a 
question.which Mr. Boyne answers in the affirmative. Wedo 
not observe any thing new in the arguments that are em- 
ployed, but they are set forth in a perspicnous and candid 
form. As it would be difficult to select any part for quot- 
ation, we pass on to the metaphysics, aml present our 


readers. with the author’s account of some of the intcllectual 
faculties. 


‘ Perception is that faculty of the mind by which we acquire 
sensations or feclings.from the impression of external objects ; 
these excite,a sensation of their presence or nature on the mind, 
which is called an Idea: the mind recalis those ideas at different 
times, after the external object or archetype is withdrawn. Ideas 
are at first all simple, but by combination and comparison become 
very 
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very complex; and form the basis of all our knowledge. The seat 
of perception is evidently in the brain: if the communication be- 
tween any organ of sense and the brain is cut off or interrupted, 
the function of that organ is immediately lost. Many physiologists 
have attempted to trace the different affections of the mind to dif- 
ferent portions of the brain; but this has exercised their time and 
fancy to very little purpose; no progress has been made in the 
discovery. Des Cartes, who had the usual speculative ingenuity 
of a Frenchman, supposed the pineal gland was the seat of the 
soul.’ — 

‘ Much discussion has taken place concerning the origin of 
knowledge; some have contended that it is derived from certain 
inherent qualities in the mind itself, by which it possesses an in- 
nate perception of the coalescence or incongruity of particular 
ideas. Others suppose that all our knowledge is acquired by 
experience, through the medium of the senses; that no idea is 
innate, bat that every truth is the result of an operation of the 
mind, in combining, separating, or comparing different ideas; 
that the senses, therefore, are the inlets, and the mind a mere 
tabula: rasa, upon which és successively recorded all the figures 
and circumstances which the senses announce at different periods. 
Mr. Locke compares it to a dark closet, with only a little opening 
to let in external resemblances ; he says, ‘‘ Would the pictures, 
coming into such a dark room, but stay there, and lie so orderly 
as to be found upon occasion, it would very much resemble the 
understanding of a man, in reference to all objects of sight, and 
the ideas of them.” Sensible impressions are therefore the keys 
of all our knowledge. Had the mind any innate faculty of insti- 
tuting the perception of truth, then all human information would 
be an homogeneous uniform mass of intelligence universally dis- 
tributed, and bearing a common stamp. Men would agree upon 
all the leading points, for, as I said before, universality and uni- 
Sormity are inseparable attributes of all instinctive faculties ; whereas, 
on the contrary, we find the greatest diversity in the sentiments 
and opinions of men, upon the most common-place and familiar 


circumstances.’ 


We have now sufficiently extended our remarks and ex- 
tracts, and shall conclude with a single observation. In our 
opinion, Mr. Boyne’s production is not distinguished for any 
peculiar excellence, nor for any gross defects: it may give 
some useful information to those who have not time and op- 
portunity for much study or research, but to a well stored 
mind it cannot afford great interest; nor will it satisfy the 
student who is disposed to proceed farther than the mere 


surface of knowlege. 
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Art. VI. An Epitome of Juridical or Forensic Medicine ; for the 
Use of Medical Men, Coroners, and Barristers. By George 
Edward Male, M.D., Birmingham. 8vo. pp.200. 75. Boards 
Underwood. 1816. | 


1D": Ma_E informs us in the commencement of his preface, 

that his particular design in this publication is ‘ to put 
into the hands of medical men a concise essay on poisons and 
their remedies, with a collection of those tests which are most 
to be relied upon for ascertaining their presence: also to 
point out what is necessary to be attended to in cases of 
sudden or violent death, that they may be prepared to state 
their evidence before a Coroner, or in a Court of Justice, in a 
manner reputable to themselves and satisfactory to the public.’ 
We believe that he is correct in the statement that no work 
exists in the English language which treats fully on these 
topics; and he might have added that there is none in any 
other language which could have been advantageously trans- 
lated, without much alteration. 

The subject of poisons occupies nearly half of the volume, as 
being that on which the opinions of medical men are very 
frequently required, and likewise that which admits of the 
greatest variety of experimental proofs. The improvements 
which have taken place in chemical science, during the-last 
twenty years, have added remarkably to the degree of cer- 
tainty at which we are able to arrive on this point; while our 
more correct notions on the nature of the animal functions 
have contributed, in no small degree, to remove the errors 
into which we had previously fallen, and which had occa- 
sionally given rise to fatal mistakes in the administration of 
justice. Dr. Male divides poisons into animal and vegetable ; 
a division whitch may be scientifically correct, but which is 
practically useless, since in the first class are placed only two, 
hydrophobia and cantharides. We cannot see on ‘what prin- 
ciple the former of these is introduced in a work of this 
description; nor how hydrophobia can ever become a subject 
of judicial inquiry, more than small-pox, measles, or any 
other disease produced by a specific contagion. — The veget- 
able poisons are divided into the acrid and the narcotic: but 
perhaps a more simple arrangement, and more useful for the 
purposes of this work, would have been to separate them into 
mineral and vegetable; because these differ from each other in 
the very important particular that it is the former alone to 
which we are able to apply tests for their detection, while we 
can only judge of the presence of the latter by their sensible 
qualities. 

Of the mineral poisons, the effect on the body, either as 
producing a certain train of symptoms during life or as giving 
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rise to peculiar appearances after death, has been very fre- 
quently the subject of legal investigation, but still remains 
involved in considerable obscurity. Dr. M. has brought 
together many valuable facts, but he appears to us to fall into 
the error so common with those who depend more on the 
collected opinions of others than on their own observations, 
of regarding all writers as nearly of equal authority; and, 
which is a natural consequence, of being too much disposed 
to give credit to marvellous tales. He thus states the 
effect of arsenic when taken internally in any considerable 
quantity : 

¢ It occasions a sense of heat in the tongue and throat, nausea, 
and sickness, followed in about half an hour by violent vomiting 
and purging of watery viscid matter, sometimes of blood, generally 
pain in the stomach and bowels, hiccup, spasms, thirst, cold 
sweats, extreme coldness of the whole body, particularly the exe 
tremities, fainting, and death. Delirium, or loss of reason, is 
seldom a consequence of it; and the unfortunate person is con- 
scious till a few moments before the termination of his existence. 
After some time, these symptoms cease, the abdomen becomes 
tender to the touch, the pulse imperceptible ; and with the sensa- 
tion of faintness, exhaustion, and tendency to sleep, which may 
continue many hours, he expires: these symptoms took place in a 
case I attended, where a tea-spoonful of alum and arsenic had been 
taken, in the proportions of one-third of the former to two of the 
latter, which, by the negligence of a druggist’s servant, had been 


sold for magnesia. If the patient recovers, he is often affected 
with epileptic fits for some time afterwards.’ 


The two points, to which we are to attend in these cases, are 
to ascertain whether the poison has actually been administered ; 
and, provided that the patient be still alive, what are the best 
means of obviating its effects. Arsenic being the substance 
generally employed for the purpose of destroying life, as the 
means either of suicide or of murder, peculiar pains have been 
taken to obtain a number of unequivocal tests, by which even 
the smallest quantity of it may be detected. Dr. Male gives 
an account of them] which is chiefly derived from the experi- 
ments of Drs. Jaeger, Bostock, and Roget, and which con- 
tains perhaps all that is known on the subject: but we think 
that it is defective in not discriminating between the respective 
merits of the different processes, and in not pointing out, for 
the benefit of the inexperienced chemist, the exact manipula- 
tions which are necessary for performing the operations. The 
same general remarks apply to corrosive sublimate; for the 
detection of which twelve different processes are enumerated, 


some of them being ccmparatively of little value, and others 
of extreme delicacy and acquracy. 


After 
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After poisons, the cases of wounds, infanticide, pregnancy, 
abortion, rape, hanging, drowning, insanity, and some 
others of minor importance, are successively discussed; and 
we must do the author the justice to say that we generally 
find a number of sensible remarks on all these topics, and 
not often any to which we can positively object. We per- 
ceive, indeed, throuzhout the whole, a want of discrimination, 
to which we have already alluded; as also of that acuteness 
which enables a writer to seize on the most prominent parts of 
his subject, and to bring those more especially into view, 
while he consigns such as are less essential to their merited 
obscurity. Altogether, therefore, though we consider Dr. 
Male’s work as the best manual of the kind that we possess, 
we conceive that it would still be easy to write a better. 


_— 





Art. VII. A Description of the principal Picturesque Beauties, 
Antiquities, and Geological Phenomena, of the Isle of Wight. 
By Sir Henry C. Englefield, Bart. With additional Observ- 
ations on the Strata of the Island, and their Continuation in the 
adjacent Parts of Dorsetshire. By Thomas Webster, Esq. 
Illustrated by Maps and numerous Engravings, by W. and 
G. Cooke, from original Drawings by Sir H. Englefield and 
T. Webster. . Imperial 4to. pp. 265. 71. 7s. Boards. Payne 
and Foss. 1816. 


t bes history of this sumptuous performance is distinctly un- 
folded in the preface. So long agoas the years 1799, 1800, 
and 1801, Sir Henry Englefield, during his summer-residence 
in the Isle of Wight, had repeatedly visited, with the eye of a 
scientific observer, almost every part of that interesting dis- 
trict which seemed to claim particular notice. In 1802, he 
had collected, and prepared for publication, his copious notes, 
sketches, and measurements, but circumstances of a private 
nature induced him to suspend the execution of his design for 
ten years. A recent revision of his materials having convinced 
him of their inadequacy to complete his geological delineations, 
and being conscious of a failure of his strength and activity, 
he had recourse to the able services of Mr. Webster, the 
results of whose diligent and accurate investigations are re- 
ported by himself in a series of twelve letters. 


‘ Not being satisfied,’ observes the learned Baronet, ‘ with the 
execution of those plates [which] I had etched, and my eye-sight 
not permitting me to hope that I could by re-engraving mend 
those already done, or execute the many which yet remained to 
do, I thought it best to engage those two exccllent artists, Messrs 
W. and G. Cooke, to execute the whole of the views, under the 
joint inspection of Mr. Webster and myself. of the beauty of the 
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plates I need not speak; but it is right to observe, that in ne 
instance has accuracy been sacrificed to the effect of the engraving. 
It was my wish to give them rather as finished etchings, than 
highly wrought engravings ; as more labour would have very much 
increased the expense, without an addition to, perhaps with a 
diminution of, their spirit and accuracy. 

‘ The maps of the island itself, and of the part of Dorsetshire 
described, have been laid down by Mr. Webster from the best ac- 
cessible materials. All the published surveys are very defective, 
both in the positions of the places given, the outline of the coast, 
and the shapes of the hills. Perhaps the old map of Taylor, 
published in the year 1759, and now grown rare, is on the whole 
the best. The great survey of the island, making a part of the 

eneral map of England, now constructing by the Board of 
)rdnance, under the direction of Colonel Mudge, is unfortunately 
still withheld from the public.—I cannot too highly express my 
sense of the liberality with which the hydrographical department 
of the Admiralty gave me every information consistent with their 
regulations. By their assistance, the outhne of the coast was 
rendered much more accurate. The forms of the hills, together 
with the shading, expressive in some degree of their relative 
heights, and the greater or lesser depression of the vallies or 


.breaks in them, have been very carefully inserted by Mr. Webster 


from the other maps, checked and corrected by his own observ- 
ations. All those points whose positions are given in the account 
of the Trigonometrical Operations, published by Colonel Mudge, 
are inserted from that account, and the subordinate places are 
taken, without danger of material error, from the maps. It has 
rot, however, been my wish to crowd the map with useless details, 
much less to fill it with work which, however it may improve the 
appearance, certainly adds nothing to the real value or usefulness 
of maps. 

‘ The sections which accompany the maps were made by Mr. 
Webster with great care, and deduced from the numerous observ- 
ations made by himself and me, in many different parts of the 
country described; and though some errors may, perhaps, be 
unavoidable, they will I hope be found on the whole to give ne 
inadequate idea of the stratification of these tracts. 

* Whenever, in the course of the work, measures either of 
altitude or distance are given in precise numbers, they are either 
the results of barometrical observations, or the t-igonometrica! 
operations of the gentlemen employed in the great survey ; and are, 
of course, to be depended on within a very smal! quantity. Those 
“at mentioned as being near, or about such or such quantities, are 
either approximate estimations by the eye, or taken from inferic: 


collected op... . cf others than on their own observations, 
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Svze, Position, amd Principal Divisions of the Island ; 2. Ge- 
neral Survey of the Coast, and Account of the Solent Sea ; 
. Particular Description of the Range of Chalk-Hills ; 4. De- 
scription of ‘the South Range of Hills ; 5. Strata and Soil of 
the Inferior Hills and Valleys ; 6. Picturesque Account of the 
Island, Woods, Rocks, Chalk-Cliffs, Chines ; 7. Antiquities of 
the Isle of Wight. —The first and second chapters should be 
perused with a constant reference to the maps. The third, 
when taken in combination with Mr. Webster’s additional re- 
marks, exhibits a minute and (we presume) accurate account 
of the genera! bearings of the chalk-hills, which traverse the 
island from east to west, though occasionally deviating from a 
straight direction. In some places they form a double or 
even triple ridge, though more commonly only a single one, 
narrow at the top, with a rapid declivity on either side. The 
highest part of the range is seven hundred feet above the level 
of the sea: but the range itself is divided into three great 
@hasms, or interruptions, the easternmost of which is about 
three quarters of a mile wide. It likewise presents several 
subordinate depressions, which separate the ridge into a series 
of lengthened eminences. The chalk, of which the range is 
composed, is of a harder and more compact texture than it is 
m common; co that, when screened from the perpendicular 
dripping of water, it may be advantageously employed in the 
construction of w wits. Strata, however, are occasionally found 
of sufficient softness and purity for the purposes to which this 
substance is usually applied ; though, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the chasms, it is she attery, and tinged with an 
ochreous stain. The strata vary in thickness from. two to four 
er five feet, are ex: ictly p: arallel to one another, and usually 
separated by beds of flint, in detached nodules, or masses. In 
some districts, they are frequently divided by a thin p: art! ng of 
a soft chalky powder ; and, sometimes, though 1 rarely, they 
come in contact with one another, when each face has a sort 





of striated and wavy appearance. Besides the layers of flint 
which separate the strata, nodules and })! LLc’s ol the ame sub- 
stance are dispersed through the solid parts of the bed 
chalk. 
All the thints hove described, evx« pt i we aetached nodu!] . 
in the body of the strata, are universa vy foun 1 most extrac: 
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not often any to which we can positively object. We per- 
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of regarding all writers.as nearly of ‘equal authority; and, 
which is a natural consequence, of being too much disposed 
to give credit to marvellous tales. He thus states the 
effect of arsenic when taken internally in any considerable 
‘quantity: - , 


¢ It occasions a sense of heat in the tongue and throat, nausea, 
he A atnte ~ ry 


and sickness, followed in about half an hour by violent vomiting 
and purging of nnn | viscid matter, sometimes of blood, generally 
pain in the stomac and bowels, hiccup, spasms, thirst, cold 
sweats, extreme coldness of the whole body, particularly the ex- 
tremities, fainting, and death. Delirium, or loss of reason, is 
seldom a consequence of it; and the unfortunate person is con- 
scious till a few moments before the termination of his existence. 
After some time, these symptoms cease, the abdomen becomes 
tender to the touch, the pulse imperceptible ; and with the sensa- 
tion of faintness, exhaustion, and tendency to sleep, which may 
continue many hours, he expires: these symptoms took place in a 
case I attended, where a tea-spoonful of alum and arsenic had been 
taken, in the proportions of one-third of the former to two of the 
latter, which, by the negligence of a druggist’s servant, had been 


sold for magnesia. If the patient recovers, he is often affected 
with epileptic fits for some time afterwards.’ 


The two points, to which we are to attend in these cases, are 
to ascertain whether the poison has actually been administered ; 
and, provided that the patient be still alive, what are the best 
means of obviating its effects. Arsenic being the substance 
generally employed for the purpose of destroying life, as the 
means either of suicide or of murder, peculiar pains have been 
taken to obtain a number of unequivocal tests, by which even 
the smallest a of it may be detected. Dr. Male gives , 
an account of them] which is chiefly derived from the experi- é 
ments of Drs. Jaeger, Bostock, and Roget, and which con- 
tains perhaps all that is known on the subject: but we think 
that it is defective in not discriminating between the respective 
merits of the different processes, and in not pointing out, for 
the benefit of the inexperienced chemist, the exact manipula- 
tions which are necessary for performing the operations. The 
same general remarks apply to corrosive sublimate; for the 
detection of which twelve different processes are enumerated, 


some of them being comparatively of little value, and others 
of extreme delicacy and acquracy. 


After 
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ceive, indeed, throuzhout the whole, a want of discrimination, 
to which we have already alluded; as also of that acuteness 
which enables a writer to seize on the most prominent parts of 
his subject, and to bring those more especially into view, 
while he consigns such as are less essential to their merited 
obscurity. Altogether, therefore, though we consider Dr. 
Male’s work as the best monnal of the kind that we possess, 
we conceive that it would still be easy to write a better. 





Art. VII. A Description of the principal Picturesque Beauties, 
?_—o* and Geological Phenomena, of the Isle of Wight. 
By ir Henry C. Englefield, Bart. With additional Observ- 
ations on the Strata of the Island, and their Continuation in the 
adjacent Parts of Dorsetshire. By Thomas Webster, Esq. 
Illustrated by Maps and numerous Engravings, by W. and 
G. Cooke, from original Drawings by Sir H. Englefield and 
T. Webster. . Imperial 4to. pp. 265. 71. 7s. Boards. Payne 
and Foss. 1816. 


T= history of this sumptuous performance is distinctly un- 
folded in the preface. So long ago as the years 1799, 1800, 
and 1801, Sir Henry Englefield, during his summer-residence 
in the Isle of Wight, had repeatedly visited, with the eye of a 
scientific observer, almost every part of that interesting dis- 
trict which seemed to claim particular notice. In 1802, he 
had collected, and prepared for publication, his copious notes, 
sketches, and measurements, but circumstances of a private 
nature induced him to suspend the execution of his design for 
ten years. A recent revision of his materials having convinced 
him of their inadequacy to complete his geological delineations, 
and being conscious of a failure of his strength and activity, 
he had recourse to the able services of Mr. Webster, the 
results of whose diligent and accurate investigations are re- 
ported by himself in a series of twelve letters. 


‘ Not being satisfied,’ observes the learned Baronet, ‘ with the 
execution of those plates [which] I had etched, and my eye-sight 
not permitting me to hope that I could by re-engraving mend 
those already done, or execute the many which yet remained to 
do, I thought it best to engage those two excellent artists, Messrs 
W. and G. Cooke, to execute the whole of the views, under the 
joint inspection of Mr. Webster and myself. of the beauty of the 
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plates I need not speak; but it is right to observe, that in ne 
instance has accuracy been sacrificed to the effect of the engraving. 
It was my wish to give them rather as finished etchings, than 
highly wrought engravings ; as more labour would have very much 
increased the expense, without an addition to, perhaps with a 
diminution of, their spirit and accuracy. 

‘ The maps of the island itself, and of the part of Dorsetshire 
described, have been laid down by Mr. Webster from the best ac- 
cessible materials. All the published surveys are very defective, 
both in the positions of the places given, the outline of the coast, 
and the shapes of the hills. Perhaps the old map of Taylor, 
published in the year 1759, and now grown rare, is on the whole 
the best. The great survey of the island, making a part of the 

eneral map of England, now constructing by the Board of 
iiteeice, under the direction of Colonel Mudge, is unfortunately 
still withheld from the public.—I cannot too highly express my 
sense of the liberality with which the hydrographical department 
of the Admiralty gave me every information consistent with their 
regulations. By their assistance, the outline of the coast was 
rendered much more accurate. The forms of the hills, together 
with the shading, expressive in some degree of their relative 
heights, and the greater or lesser depression of the vallies or 
breaks in them, have been very carefully inserted by Mr. Webster 
from the other maps, checked and corrected by his own observ- 
ations. All those points whose positions are given in the account 
of the Trigonometrical Operations, published by Colonel Mudge, 
are inserted from that account, and the subordinate places are 
taken, without danger of material error, from the maps. It has 
not, however, been my wish to crowd the map with useless details, 
much less to fill it with work which, however it may improve the 
appearance, certainly adds nothing to the real value or usefulness 
of maps. 

‘ The sections which accompany the maps were made by Mr. 
Webster with great care, and deduced from the numerous observ- 
ations made by himself and me, in many different parts of the 
country described; and though some errors may, perhaps, be 
unavoidable, they will I hope be found on the whole to give no 
sari ey idea of the stratification of these tracts. 

‘ Whenever, in the course of the work, measures either of 
altitude or distance are given in precise’ numbers, they are either 
the results of barometrical observations, or the trigonometrical 
operations of the gentlemen employed in the great survey ; and are, 
of course, to be dépended on within a very small quantity. Those 
not mentioned as being near, or about such or such quantities, are 


either approximate estimations by the eye, or taken from inferior 
authorities.’ 


The explanation of the fifty plates, which is subjoined to 
the preface, being drawn up in the form of a descriptive 
catalogue, may be sotousliently consulted as an abstract of the 
work. It consists, first, of seven chapers intitled, 1. Form, 
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Size, Position, amd Principal Divisions of the Island ; 2. Ge- 
neral Survey of the Coast, and Account of the Solent Sea ; 
3. Particular Description of the Range of Chalk-Hills ; 4. De- 
scription of ‘the South Range of Hills ; 5. Strata and Soil of 
the Inferior Hills and Valleys; 6. Picturesque Account of the 
Island, Woods, Rocks, Chalk-Cliffs, Chines ; 7. Antiquities of 
the Isle of Wight. —The first and second chapters should be 
perused with a constant reference to the maps. The third, 
when taken in combination with Mr. Webster’s additional re- 
marks, exhibits a minute and (we presume) accurate account 
of the general bearings of the chalk-hills, which traverse the 
island from east to west, though occasionally deviating from a 
straight direction. In some places they form a double or 
even triple ridge, though more commonly only a single one, 
narrow at the top, with a rapid declivity on either side. The 
highest part of the range is seven hundred feet above the level 
of the sea: but the range itself is divided into three great 
ehasms, or interruptions, the easternmost of which is about 
three quarters of a mile wide. It likewise presents several 
subordinate depressions, which separate the ridge into a series 
of lengthened eminences. The chalk, of which the range is 
composed, is of a harder and more compact texture than it is 
in common; so that, when screened from the perpendicular 
dripping of water, it may be advantageously employed in the 
construction of walls. Strata, however, are occasionally found 
of sufficient softness and purity for the purposes to which this 
substance is usually applied; though, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the chasms, it is shattery, and tinged with an 
ochreous stain. The strata vary in thickness from two to four 
er five feet, are exactly parallel to one another, and usually 
separated by beds of flint, in detached nodules, or masses. In 
some districts, they are frequently divided by a thin parting of 
a soft chalky powder; and, sometimes, though rarely, they 
come in contact with one another, when each face has a sort 
of striated and wavy appearance. [Besides the layers of flint 
which separate the strata, nodules and plates of the same sub- 


stance are dispersed through the solid parts of the beds of 
chalk. 


‘ All the flints above described, except those detached nodules 
in the body of the strata, are universally found in a most extraor- 
dinary state: they are broken in every direction into pieces of 
every size, from three inches diameter down to an absolutely im- 
palpable powder. The flints thus shivered, as if by a blow of in- 
conceivable force, retain their complete form and position in their 
bed. The chalk closely invests them on every side, and til] re- 
meved nothing different from other flints can be perceived, 
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excepting fine lines indicating the fracture, as in a broken glass; 
but when moved they fall at once to pieces. The fragments are 
all as sharp as possible, and quite irregular, being certainly not 
the effect of any peculiar crystallization or internal arrange- 
ment of the materials, but merely to [of] external violence. This 
new and most extraordinary appearance was first observed in 2 
small pit on the Shorwell road, just beyond the parting of the road 
to Yarmouth, but no opportunity was afterward omitted of ex- 
amining both the cliffs and the pits in many parts of the whole 
range, and the appearances were every where nearly similar, dif- 
fering only in the circumstance that in some — the flint 


seemed to have been more generally and completely shattered 
than in others.’ 


With the cxception of a large shell, resembling a pinna, 
much crushed, the organic remains in this chalk-range are far 
from numerous; and only one echinus in flint was discovered, 
after repeated examinations: but fragments of the supposed 
pinna were found perfectly immersed in the substance of black 
flints. The inclination of these strata is sometimes nearly 
horizontal, but much more often considerably shelving, as at 
an angle of 70 degrees; and, in one instance, quoted by Mr. 
Webster, they were quite perpendicular. The argillaceous 
Strata, to the extent of about a quarter of a mile to the north, 
and rather more to the south of the chalk, partake of the same 
considerable inclination. The strata of a detached cliff, in 
Whiitecliff Bay, are curiously bent and rumpled at the top, 
like the leaves of a book pressed inwards. Beyond this re- 
markable spot, are strata of a different formation, containing 
many beds of rock; which, on approaching the vertical cliffs, 
heave gently from their horizontal position to the south, ‘as if 
they had been lifted up by a protrusion of the chalk-range 
through them.’ 

The separation of the flinty from the calcareous matter ap- 
pears to have been effected subsequently to the deposition of 
the latter ; because, in many cases, the calcareous matter into 
which the imbedded echini have been converted is inclosed in 
flint, which therefore must have been formed round it; and 
fragments of very large shells are occasionally immersed in 
the same substance. With regard, also, to the shattered state 
of the stratified nodules of flint, Sir H. Englefield conjectures 
that it has been occasioned by the same physical effort, what- 
ever that was, which changed the original disposition of the 
strata. On the whole, this range of chalk-hills, characterized 
by its bruised flints and inclined beds, is one of the most 
singular that occurs within the sphere of known geology; and 
the public are not a little indebted to the present authors for 
having investigated it with so much diligence and patience. 

Chapter IV. 
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Chapter IV. analyzes the south range of hills, which oon- 
sists principally of strata of different sorts of clay, sand-stone, 
iron-stone, and chert: but we cannot stay to particularize 
their relative order and positions. St. Catherine’s Hill, the 
highest of the groupe, rises to nearly goo feet above the 
level of the sea. This great bed of rock is surmounted by 
a regularly stratified body of chalk ; which, at St. Catherine’s, 
is not less than 150 feet in thickness, but is of a looser texture 
than that which has been already described, and gives no 
indication of containing stratified and broken flints. The 
varying outline of this range, the appearance and disap- 
pearance of its rocky masses, the strange intermixture of its 
strata in some particular spots, and its abundant supply of 
springs, occasioned by the retentive nature of its argillaceous 
sub-stratum, are noticed in order; and a plausible account is 
given of the ruined aspect of the Undercliff: 

The less prominent districts of the island consist generally 
of argillaceous or calcareous rocks; and a few of the more 
remarkable phenomena which they exhibit may be briefly 
stated. ‘ In the shore just under Lord Henry Seymour’s 
new castle, there is a very singular bed. of shells; in some 
parts reduced to a sort of marly stone, but in others so totally 
unchanged and unmixed with any adventitious matter, that 
they appear exactly like shells just drifted up by the wash of 
the sea. They are almost entirely different species of the 
long-pointed spirals, called by Linneeus murices.’ The rare 
and beautiful Antirrhinum Monspessulanum grows profusely in 
the hedges about West Cowes; and Ophrys spiralis occurs, 
sparingly, from East Cowes to Apley. — Numerous and beau- 
tiful fossil-shells, particularly oysters, large scallops, and 
serpulee, are found in many parts of the cliffs, and especially 
in the thin strata of iron-stone. They still retain a pearly 
lustre, and have almost the appearance of being recent. 

On the picturesque scenery of the island we forbear to 
dilate, because it has been already presented to our contem- 
plation by tourists and topographers: but we may be per- 
mitted to recommend Sir Saney's analytical sketch of this 
department of his subject, as a tolerably full and temperate in- 
dication of the objects most worthy of remark. The ensu- 
ing episodical effusion, however, we may venture to say, has 
not been anticipated: 


‘ Near this stream several rows of graves still rise above the 
general level of the turf. These I had often noticed without a 
suspicion of what they really were, till one day meeting an old 
fisherman, I asked him, why ‘those heaps so like graves had been 
thrown up. The man in a low tone, and with a sort of sullen look 
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said, “ They are graves : — the bodies cast ashore after the loss of 
the Royal George were buried here. We did not much like draw- 
ing a net hereabouts for some weeks afterwards. We were always 
bringing up a corpse.” The sudden and melancholy effect of this 
narrative ; the peculiar contrast of the cheerful, though very re- 
_ tired look of this little green flat, with the sad records which 
almost ceased to mark its surface, suggested the following lines, 
which I hope my readers will excuse me for inserting. They were 
written in 1801: perhaps in 1814, the graves, like their tenants, 
are effaced from the earth. ‘ 


‘ INSCRIPTION FOR A MonuMENT. 


‘ To the memory of those sailors, whose bodies were (after the 
wreck of the Royal George, who sunk at her anchors, at Spit- 
head, in the year 1782,) cast up on the beach at Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight, and buried in a small meadow under the woods of 
St. John’s, near that place. 


‘ Thou! who dost tread this smooth and verdant mead, 
Viewing delighted the fair hills that rise 
On either hand, a sylvan theatre; 
While in the front with snowy pinions closed, 
And thunders silent, Britain’s guardian fleet 
On the deep bosom of the azure sea 
Reposes awful ; pass not heedless by 
These mould’ring heaps, which the blue spiry grass 
Scarce guards from mingling with the common earth. 
Mark! in how many a melancholy rank 
The graves are marshall’d. — Dost thou know the fate 
Disastrous of their tenants ? — Husht the winds, 
And smooth the billows, when an unseen hand 
Smote the great ship, and rift her massy beams: 
She reeled and sunk. — Over her swarming decks 
The flashing wave in horrid whirlpool rushed: 
While from a thousand throats, one wailing shriek 
Burst ; and was heard no more.— 

‘ Then day by day, 

The ebbing tide left frequent on the sand, 
The livid corpse: and his o’erloaded net 
The shuddering fisher loathed to drag ashore. 
And here, by friends unknown, unmarked, unwept, 
They rest. —Refuse not thou a passing sigh ; 
And wish of quiet consummation : 
For in their country’s service these men died.’ * 


Under 
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- «* The facts above mentioned are historically true. The ship, 
when first she filled, fell over so as to dip the flag at her mast-head 
in the sea. Then rolling back, she fell over to the other side till 
her. yard-arms touched the water. She then righted, and sunk 
nearly upright. While she was sinking, nearly every soul on board 
came on deck ; and I was told by Admiral Sotheby, then a lieu- 

tenant 
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Under the head of Antiquities, Sir H. Englefield chiefly 


includes castles, churches, and manor-houses ; some of which 
are described, we believe, for the first time, but not with a 


degree of interest or minuteness that needs for a moment to 
detain us, 





. 


Mr. Webster’s letters next demand our attention. The 
first delineates the geological features of the coast, from Bra- 
ding, by Culver, to Sandown, including the junction of the 
vertical with the horizontal strata of the island. 


‘ I now followed,’ he says, ‘ these vertical cliffs northwards on 
the beach, until I came to the horizontal strata. This calcareous 
bed, which I had already seen at Bembridge ledge, is at that pla 
nearly horizontal ; but when it approaches within a hundred yards 
of the vertical clay cliffs, it rises towards them; and when very 
near, turns upwards, forming a curve, which continues until as 
high as the top of the clay, and is then suddenly broken off. 

‘ At the exact point of union between the clay and the rock, 
the spot being much overgrown with bushes, it is not easy to trace 
the direction of the clay strata with certainty ; neither can it be 
observed inland, since the ground is cultivated, and the upper 
part of the rock is much decomposed. If the clay, however, be 
not vertical under the curved part of the calcareous stratum, it is 
probably highly inclined, dipping to the north.’ 


The entire letter furnishes a statement of the physiognomy 
and composition of the strata, as far as they can be ascer- 
tained: but the frequent references to the plates require that 
the details should be perused in the original. — The rugged 
and disjointed scenery of the Undercliff is particularly described 
in the third letter. The whole has probably been the result 
of the subsidence, or rather of the sliding, of some of the 
strata; and one of these local revolutions appears to have 
taken place very recently. The falling of some of the cliffs 
obviously proceeds from the action of land-springs on the 
stratum of the blue marl on which they rest, till it becomes of a 
muddy consistency, flows out, and leaves the sand-stone with- 
out support. | 

The members of the green sand-stone-formation, as they 
have been observed in the Isle of Wight, are very distinctly 
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tenant on board the next ship, that as she went down, this mass 
of people gave a cry so lamentable, that it was still ringing in his 
ears. It was supposed that at the time of the accident, above a 
thousand persons, men and women, were on board: not four hun- 
dred were saved. The eddy made by the sinking ship was so great 


that a large victualling barge which lay along side was drawn in, 
and lost with her.’ 
defined. 
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defined. — Near the top of a cliff, in the vicinity of Compton 
Chine, numerous trunks of trees, a foot or two in diameter, 
and ten or twelve feet in length, are found buried eight or 
ten feet under the sarid and gravel; and round them are 
scattered considerable quantities of nuts, apparently similar 
to those of the hazel, and termed Noah’s nuts by the people 
of the country. ‘ None of the wood nor fruits were at all 
mineralized, but resembled the state of such substances when 
they have lain long in bogs or marshes. Among them was 
some phosphat of iran.’ No hazel whatever now grows upon 
the island; nor has the subversion of these trees been an event 
of recent occurrence. Their situation, under such deep beds 
of earth and gravel, points out its remote antiquity. Yet 
pieces are sometimes found so fresh, as to bear being worked 
into furniture; and a farmer in the neighbourhood shewed me 
a table which he had made of this wood.’ 
At Brook-point, are observed numerous specimens of ve- 
etable stems, or trunks, in a charred or coaly state, im- 
bedded in clay of various colours, and often compressed by 
the incumbent weight. On inspection, almost all the rocks 
on the beach were perceived to be composed of petrified trees, 
parts of which are converted into iron-stone, and other parts 
consist of a great variety of substances; the whole exhibiting 
‘a beautiful example of the astonishing processes of nature in 
converting vegetables into coal, and in filling their substance 
with solid rock.’ 

The bottom of Alum Bay is remarkable for many vertical 
alternations of layers of pure clay and pure sand with ferru- 
ginous sand and shale, varying in thickness from less than 
an eighth of an inch to several feet. 


¢ The number and variety of these vertical layers is [are] quite 
endless, and I can compare them to nothing better than the stripes 
on the leaves of a tulip. On cutting down pieces of the cliffs, it 
is astonishing to see the extreme brightness of the colours, and the 
delicacy and thinness of the several layers of white and red sand, 
shale and white sand, yellow clay and white or red sand, and in- 
deed almost every imaginable combination of these materials, 
These cliffs, although so highly coloured that they could scarcely 
come within the limits of picturesque beauty, were not, however, 
without their share of harmony. The tints suited each other ad- 
mirably ; and their whole appearance, though almost beyond the 
reach of art to imitate, was extremely pleasing to the eye. Their 
forms, divested of colour, when viewed near, and from the beach, 
were often of the most sublime class ; resembling the weather-worn, 
peaks of Alpine heights. This circumstance they derive from the 
same source as those primitive mountains; for the strata being 
vertical, the rains and snow-water enter between them, and wear 
deep channels, leaving the more solid parts sharp and pointed.’ . 
| This 
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This neighbourhood is likewise deserving of particular in- 
vestigation because it reveals the union of the vertical and ho- 
rizontal strata, and invites to an examination of those huge 
detached masses of chalk, termed the Needles. ‘The impressive 
and majestic scene was, at the time of Mr. Webster’s visit, con- 
siderably animated by the bustle excited by the wreck of the 
Pomone frigate. The singular aspect of the vertical strata 
and of the Needles is well depicted in the plates. Vertical. 
and waved strata occur, also, on the opposite coast of Dorset- 
shire; where the chalk-formation is analogous to, or perhaps 
identical with, that of the Isle of Wight. Its structure and 
various appearances are unfolded in the course of two letters, 
and strikingly illustrated by the engravings. —Among the hills 
about Worth, are numerous scattered fragments of the Pur- 
beck lime-stone, some of which consist of pieces of the chert 
that abounds in these strata and includes the same fossil-shells 
as the lime-stone. 


‘ This chert, having lain upon the hills for ages, exposed to the 
action of decomposing causes, has its surface considerably cor- 
roded ; but the shells, being converted into chalcedony, are harder 
than the chert, and consequently have resisted the x of these 
agents, and remain on the surface entire. These shells in general 
are minute ; and several of them appeared to be fresh-water shells, 
among which, a species of Planorbis, and the Helix vivipara, 
Linn., or Cyclostoma, LAm., were distinguishable. Some of them 
even still preserve their original nacre. 

‘ It was long ago observed by Woodward, in his History of 
Fossils, that the shells in the Purbeck marble consisted chiefly of 
the Helix vivipara ; and it is rather surprizing that this very ancient 
fresh-water formation should not have excited more attention. 
Beautiful impressions of fish are frequently met with by the quarry- 
men between the lamina of the lime-stone; and I saw abundance 
of fragments of bones, some of which belonged to the turtle. 
Complete fossil turtles have been found; and, lately, one ex- 
tremely perfect 


At Lulworth-Cove, curious exhibitions occur of the strangely 
contorted state of the thin strata of the Purbeck shell-lime- 
stone; and, a little to the west of the spot called the Bat’s 
Corner, the union of the vertical and the horizontal beds of chalk 
is effected by a series of curved strata. ‘ The cliff at this place 


is at least two hundred and nity feet high ; and on landing, I 





found that the chalk which had been extremely hard all along 
the coast, when vertical, was quite soft in the horizontal part. 
The flints were not shattered; and, in short, it did not differ 





* * This is now in the possession of Mr. Bullock, the proprietor 
of an interesting museum.’ 
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in any way from chalk as it is usually found. The agreement, 
in this respect, between this place and Handfast-point, 1s not 
a little singular, and seems to point out some connection be- 
tween the hardness of the chalk and its vertical position” —_. 

‘ We cannot afford room to enter into Mr. Webster’s hypo- 
thetical reasonings, ingenious as they certainly are, with re- 
spect to the causes which may have produced the singular 
formation in question; nor is he himself inclined to lay much 
stress on them: but he entertains little doubt that the fol- 
lowing successive geological epochs are ascertainable in the 
Isle of Wight: 


‘ 1. That in which its strata were formed, in a horizontal 
position. 

‘ 2, That in which the horizontality of its strata was changed 
-either by elevation or subsidence. 

‘ 3. That during which (according to the suppositigns I have 
ventured to advance) the basin thus formed was filled with a 
series of new depositions ; the latest formed strata now in Britain. 

‘4, That in which was carried away a great portion of the 
mass of all the strata indiscriminately ; at the same time depositing 
some of the ruins, or fragments, on the new surface. 

‘ 5. The retiring of the denudating cause, leaving the land as 
we now see it.’ 


The author then closes his eleventh letter, by hinting at 
the propriety of employing the chalk-marl as a suitable ma- 
nure on those unproductive districts of the island in which 
ferruginous sand predominates; and hence he takes occasion 
to remark the intimate connection which now subsists between 
the study of geology and that of agriculture. 

Letter XII. indicates the series of analogies which have 
been observed between the geology of the field explored by 
the writers of the present volume, and that of the Parisian 
basin described by Messrs. Cuvier and Brongniart; (see 
our Appendix to Vol. Ixxxii. N. S.;) and, though some of the 
links in the chain of comparison are deficient, the general co- 
incidence of structure is sufficiently obvious. 

As a highly embellished register of curious and striking 
geological facts, this costly aon is intitled to more than 
ordinary consideration: but it may be proper to mention 
that the Picturesque Beauties and Antequities, although they 
occupy a prominent station in the title-page, are much more 
briefly treated than the history of strata and formations, and 
might perhaps have beer altogether omitted in a publication so 
essentially devoted to these latter objects 
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Art. VIII. Des Colonies, &c.; i. e. On the Colonies, and the pre: 
sent American Revolution. By M. de Pradt, formerly Arch- 
bishop of Malines. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1817. Translated 
into English. 8vo. pp.501. 128. Boards. Baldwin and Co.. 


Art. IX. Des Trois derniers Mois, &c.; i.e. On the last three 
Months of South America and of Brazil; with an Answer to 
the Strictures of the Newspapers called La Quotidienne and the 
Journal des Débats. By M. de Pradt. 8vo. pp.160. Paris. 
1817. ! 

Art. X. Observations sur M. de Pradt, &c.; i.e. Observations 
on M. de Pradt’s Publications intitled Des Colonies and Des 
Trois derniers Mois de l’ Amérique. By M. Fauchat. 8vo. 
pp. 89. Paris. 1817. 


N°? writer is more dexterous in taking advantage of the 
state of the public mind than the Abbe de Pradt; who, 
among his multifarious performances, was the author of one 
that was published nearly twenty years ago under the title of 
Les trois Ages des Colonies. ‘This singular appellation had 
reference to the past, present, and future condition of America; 
and, late events appearing to verify some of his predictions, 
he has been induced to recast his former book, and to add to 
it a variety of ideas suggested by the existing struggle between 
the colonists and the mother-country. ith the appearance 
of much subdivision, however, the present works are as de- 
ficient in arrangement as the other productions of the Abbé ; 
who, having once /a plume a la main, seems to impose no 
check on the vivacity of his imagination or the exuberance 
of his inventive faculty. The essay on the Colonies may be 
divided into three parts; viz. 1. Account of the English, 
Spanish, and other American Colonies. 2. General reasoning 
on the colonial System. 3. Considerations suggested by late 
Events. Of these respective divisions, the first and second are 
ia a great measure a reproduction of Les trois Ages, while 
the third is the offspring of the present contest between Spain 
and her Trans-Atlantic states: the last shall consequently have 
the chief share of our attention; and we shall begin with the. 
author’s observations on a topic which at present occupies 
much of the public attention. 

Probable Issue of the War in Spanish America.—In dis- 
cussing this momentous question, the Abbé has no hesitation 
in giving a decided answer in favour of the insurgents; with- 
out any other qualification than that partial or temporary 
successes may be obtained by the regular troops sent out from 
old Spain. He reasons on this point at considerable length, 


and certainly with a balance of argument in his favour, pro- 
vided 
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vided that the mother-country receives no assistance from 
other European powers. 


‘ Spain can attack America with only a very small part of 
her population, as the case was with England respecting the 
United States; and, moreover, she cannot send against her Ame- 
rican Colonies the auxiliary troops which England sent against the 
United States, then called insurgents. Spain, in this contest with 
her colonies, will be reduced to her own forces: she will have 
to work, as she has already done, with small bodies of men, sent 
over from time to time; and the levying of which, as also the 
departure, the transporting, and the arrival, are subject to all the 
inconveniences that are attached to this kind of expeditions in all 
nations: especially in a nation that is slow, ill provided with the 
means of conveying a great number of men, not at all attentive 
to the equipment of her vessels or the preservation of lives, and 
careless of those minutiz which most contribute to the success of 
‘these armaments. What a difference between an expedition of 
this kind when conducted by the Spaniards and when conducted by 
the English !— America will be defended by its climate, the attacks 
of which are not to be braved by Europeans without the greatest 
danger. A body of 10,000 men, after having been formed at 
Cadiz, passed some months on board a ship, landed, and ren- 
dered any service, will have lost at least a third of its number. 
The natives, on the contrary, do not suffer any of these inconve- 
niences ; they are on the field of battle, are accustomed to the 
climate, and are in number a hundred to one against the Spaniards. 
The inequality is visible. Discipline and military knowlege, it will 
be said, are on the side of the European soldier: yes, but only 
for a time: the English had the advantage of the United States in 
all these tactics: — but for which side did victory declare? The 
Spanish Americans will become inured to war, in the same wa 
in which the English Americans became accustomed to it; at this 
moment, they are the. weakest, but to-morrow they will be the 
strongest. In order to conquer, they have only to fly: in order 
to gain the victory, they have only to avoid an engagement, to 
substitute national for regular warfare, to be every where around 
their enemies and never before them, to harass and to weary 
them, and to accomplish that by fatigue which they could not exe- 
cute by force.’ 


Supposing, for the sake of argument, that Spain will suc- 
ceed in recovering the dominion over her Colonies, there 
seems not the slightest probability of her preserving it for any 
length of time. Population advances very rapidly in that 
country; and the increase will be almost entirely on the side 
of the assertors of independence, since even the descendants 
of Spaniards settled there become strangers to the parent- 
state, and participate in the general ardour for emancipation. 
Twenty or twenty-five years hence, the population of these 
vast tracts will be doubled, while the political power — 
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mother-country will, to all appearance, continue as limited 
and as incapable of vigorous operation as we have seen it in 
its contest with Bonaparte. —Admitting, then, the prospect ofa 
separation at no remote date, the next question is the probable 
form and aspect to be assumed by the new states. The 
Abbé gives a variety of reasons for supposing that this vast 
continent will be divided into a number of distinct govern- 
ments, each disjoined by barriers too clearly marked to be the 
object of subsequent contest or misunderstanding, . 


‘ The distinctive attribute of the New States is their maritime 
position. Every one of them possesses a great extent of coast, 
and rivers which admit of vessels advancing very far into the 
country. The form of America gives it this advantage. In the | 
new condition of the people, their maritime position, and the use 
of it which is its natural result, are productive of the greatest 
benefits to them. To be convinced of this fact, it is only necessary 
to look at the progress of the United States during the space of 
thirty-six years; what state, purely continental, could have gained 
their height? In Europe, we cannot compare those states that 
are situated on the sea, or on the rivers, to those which are distant 
from them. Holland is indebted to this circumstance for bein 
the most populous country in Europe, considering its extent ; ant 
Bretagne, though uncultivated in its interior, has the greatest popu- 
lation on its coasts of any single province of France, owing to the 
facility of procuring subsistence, and the abundance of em loy- 
ment which the sea affords. ‘These circumstances will be as much 
in favour of the New States, which will find in the excellence of 
their resources abundant springs of prosperity.’ 


Plan for emancipating the Colonies. ‘The most interestin 
part of the book is that in which (p. 438.) the author treats 
of the plan that ought to be followed, for the purpose of ren- 
dering tranquil and bloodless that separation which will other- 
wise take place in the midst of tumult and massacre. All 
arrangements of this kind should emanate from Europe; 
exactly as the concessions which were necessary thirty years 
ago in France should have emanated from the crown. If 'the 
evil be suffered to go on, the colonists will be placed in the 
hands of demagogues and military leaders; who will act like 
Bonaparte, and forget the cause of humanity in the selfish 
calculation of personal aggrandizement. In a political sense, 
Europe can have nothing to fear from such emancipation ; 
since Nature has pointed out on the continent of America 
distinct barriers for different states, allotting to each territo 
enough to make it independent, but net so much as would 
enable any one to invade the liberties of its neighbours. The 
= powers of Europe ought, in the Abbé’s opinion, to 

rm a congress, and agree on certain general decisions with 
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regard to the points now in dispute. These should be, 1st, # 
complete separation between all colonies and their parent~- 
states, with the exception of India, which ought for the gene- 
ral advantage to remain in the hands of Great Britain as long 
as she chooses to keep it; and, 2dly, the countries thus eman- 
cipated should be formed into separate governments, accord- 
ing to their respective extent and territorial limits :—a cluster 
of islands, such as the Windward and Leeward, the Philippines 
or the Moluccas, would form each a federative government; 
the United States would retain their present limits; and 
Chili, Peru, and the country between the Amazons and the 
Oronoko, would compose three distinct governments, divided 
from each other by vast rivers or lofty mountains. 

The next consideration respects the advantage of which 
this. very important change would be productive; and here 
M. de P. undertakes to shew that the benefit would be equally 
great to Europe and to the emancipeted states. Observe, he 
adds, how St. Domingo flourished after it had been relieved 
in. 1722 from oppressive restraints, and how Spanish America 
extended its commerce after the system of relaxation in 1778: 
but,, above all, contemplate the example afforded by the 
United States. This surprising change would arise from the 


following advantages: 


‘ 1. From a government of their own, and in course suited to 
their circumstances; from a fixed instead of a changing admini- 
stration, as all must be which are exercised at a distance, or under 
the care of successive governors, who feel no interest in the duties 
committed to them. The change in this respect would produce 
incalculable benefits ; or, rather, we may guess at them by the ex~ 
tent of mischief "agen by its absence:. its influence would 
extend to every thing; government, police, education, manners, 
arts, commerce, agriculture, all would feel the animation of a local 
administration. 

‘ 2. From the liberty of commerce. The revolution of the 
Colonies will give them a free trade with the whole world. Let 
us imagine, if we can, the effects. If, restricted to that of the 
mother-country, they have nevertheless prospered, what may be 
expected when they shall be at liberty to provide for all their wants 
from all regions of the Globe, to attach themselves to those parts 
which supply them, and to carry them in return such productions. - 
of their soil as may be advantageous to the other! 

‘ 3. From their separation from the quarrels of Europe. These 
disputes have been and still are the torment of the Colonies, which 
have no interest in them, or rather a contrary interest ; destined 
only to produce and to consume, they ought never to participate 
in quarrels of which the first effort is to bear on their produce and 
consumption; since, when war breaks out between the parent 
states, the Colonies become the theatre of it. The storms bred in 
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the mists of the Thames and the Seine burst in thunder on Asia, 
America, the Moluccas, and the Antilles. Their productions are 
limited by the terror inspired by privateering; and the Colonies 
are thus hindered from receiving and from bestowing, from export- 
ing and from importing. The evil arises on both sides from a 
cause for which they have not a shadow of interest. In that view, 
the lot of the Colonies has been truly deplorable and cruel.’ 


So far, little difference of opinion may prevail. The be- 
nefit to America will be deemed by most persons clear and 
unequivocal; and, though the mother-countries may at first 
appear likely to suffer, they need not fear a suspension of 
their trade, because the American states cannot for centuries 
arrive at.such a stage of population and industry as to manu- 
facture for male. 4% Industry never takes that direction 
in a country which furnishes so much to repay the labours of 
agriculture: Europe will continue the grand furnisher of 
finished commodities; and America will cultivate only raw 
produce. If the case of the United States be said to offer an 
exception from these remarks, let it be recollected that manu- 
facturing employment was forced on them by the long sus- 
pension of the trade with Europe; that it has greatly de- 
creased since the peace; and that, whatever may be the course 
of industry in such countries as New England, the prospect 
: altogether different in the immense regions of Spanish 

merica. 


‘ The colonial states are at present in infancy; they have still 
to undergo all the degrees of increase; and that increase insures 
to Europe, for a long time, the benefit of their supplies. She has 
then much interest in their prosperity: she will prosper with them, 
by them, and in the same degree with them. Let us judge by 
what has passed in North America, which corresponds in all points. 
That a. separation would be a death-blow to England was. prog- 
nosticated by the greatest writers both of England and the Con- 
tinent. On the contrary, however, the liberty of America has 
raised the ary map of England: America, free, has prospered ; 
and England has prospered with her, by her,. and as much. 
America, since she has been free, has.carried more to and demanded 
more from England, than she ever did or ever would while depend- 
ent. Europe has but one interest with regard to her Colonies— 
their prosperity: for in prosperity they will produce and consume 
more, and every thing is included in these two words. This con- 
sideration teaches us to pass from sentiments of hatred to those of 
generosity. The welfare of the one makes‘ that of the other. 
Thus Paris, London, and Amsterdam, mutually flourish and ex- 
change their riches, without understanding and even without wish- 
‘ng:it, but through the inevitable effect of the connections which 
necessity has formed between them; the gains are augmented by 
the: increase of these reservoirs of wealth.’ 
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The United States. — Another of M. de Pradt’s most inter- 
esting chapters is given to the condition and prospects of the 
United States, which he calls ‘an England in America,’ 
and in fact something more than England; because, their 
establishment being of later date, they have availed themselves 
of the progressive advance of knowlege to form several of 
their institutions on better principles. Since 1778, their po- 
pulation has been tripled; and their commerce and navigation, 
which already surpass that of every country except England, 
will. infatlibly increase in a very rapid ratio. Recent expe- 
rience has shewn the inability of the Spanish government to 
maintain a contest with them; and it may be safely asserted 
that, in the course of time, the United States will extend 
their dominion over the whole continent of North America. 
Still this prospect affords no ground for political alarm. 


‘ In such a state of things, what will North America become ? 
Will she remain united and republican? Is she destined to falsify 
the antient principles which assign the term of existence of very 
republic to its overgrown extent? Will the government, whic 
was so well adapted to a population of from four to eight millions 
of men, and:to an uniform and contracted territory, equally suit a 
population and an extent of territory much more enlarged? When 
a great part of the Union shall find itself placed behind vast chains 
of mountains, such as the Apalachian, will not every thing which 
exists on one side of that chain be desirous of living independent 
of every thing which exists on the opposite side? Their mutual 
ties will loosen from the ‘force of things; let the cable be ever so 
strong, were it even of iron, it would be depressed in the centre 
when too much lengthened. States over-extensive, such as Russia, 
Spanish America, and the United States, only remain united be- 
cause they are deserts; people them, and they will fall into divi- 
sions. What government can manage the affairs of 100,000,000 
of men? Where is the eye capable of following the movement 
of such a mass, the head comprehensive enough to direct, or the 
arm strong enough to keep it within bounds? When Russia shall 
be able to reckon such a population, she will submit to division ; 
and the great strides which she has made in Europe, and in 
civilization, will prove nothing more than preparatives for a re- 
partition of her territories.’ 

The East Indies.— A concluding chapter is appropriated 
to the state of India, and to the probable duration of the 
European empire in that region, Nothing is more extraor- 
dinary in the history of political establishments, than that one 
country should be governed by another at the distance of 
many thousand miles, and that it should so seldom occur to 
the invaders that they had no title to assail and subjugate. their 
pacific brethren. The consequence of this strange and unna- 
tural position has been a necessity of perpetually extending 
the sovereignty in orde rto secure it, the existence of a great 
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Indian state being incompatible with that of an European esta- 
blishment in the neighbourhood. It was thus that the ambi- 
tion of Tippoo Saib led us to strain every effort to overturn 
the empire of Mysore; and it was thus that, in our last war 
with Nepaul, we have been obliged to advance the whole way 
to Thibet. All this is attended with the necessity of a large. 
military establishment and a heavy expence; an expence which, 
when better known and understood in England, will make us, 
says the Abbé, much more indifferent about retaining the so- 
vereignty of that distant region. He is not, however, dis- 
posed to stir up enemies to us ; as we are at present rendering, 
in his opinion, an acceptable service to Europe by gore 
so large a tract of country according to the rules of civilize 
society, and thus gradually forming it to habits of commercial 
intercourse. If the other European nations had extensive esta- 
blishments in India, their mutual jealousies would greatly retard 
the progress of civilization ; and we should see the French dis- 
ciplining Sepoys against the English, and strengthening the 
native princes, without considering that they were thus form- 
ing a power which might one day assert its independence, 
and accomplish the total expulsion of Europeans from the 
peninsula. 


‘ In the next place, how long is England to retain possession of 
India? The answer is obvious: until the tastes and habits of Europe 
have sufiiciently penetrated into India to establish an equality of 
commerce between them. When arrived at this point, England will 
no longer have any interest in retaining it; on the contrary, she | 
will have a great interest in abandoning it to itself; since the 
saving of all the expences incurred by wars in that country, and 
such others as result from sovereignty and are not covered by its 
revenues, will be so much clear gain. If at that period the 
Europeans continue to be received in India in a commercial cha- 
racter, they will have no more interest in the territorial possession 
of it than in that of China or of Turkey. Consequently, the cal- 
culation which England should make 1s confined to extending a 
taste for European produce, whether territorial or manufactures 
and works of art. Her dominion, well understood, should be re- 
stricted to that great result. Assoonas she has succeeded in disse- 
minating European habits through India in such a manner as to form 
solid and equal relations between them, then England may unfurl 
her sails, and shape her returning course towards Europe, carrying 
oft her soldiers, judges, governors, archives, —all the instruments 
of a different order of things, and of other times; leaving peaceable 
consumers and industrious traders in the room of such expensive 
lumber, who will enable her to find more treasures in their ware- 
houses than her armies transplanted from one end of the world to 
the other. She will gain, once more, what she has already gained 
by abandoning America; whence, since she has withdrawn from it 
her crown and sceptre, she has derived five times the produce that 
she received when she reigned over it.’ 

N 2 After 
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After this exposition of M. ‘de Pradt’s labours, we are 


. next to point our attention to the different publications 


which have appeared against him. No sooner had his 
book obtained circulation in France, than it became an 
object of animadversion in the critical journals, where his 
schemes were treated as equally visionary and mischievous. 
To talk of establishing a separate government, whether re- 
publican or otherwise, was ridiculed as a chimera in a 
country composed of a pe Ee corer 4 ree of Spaniards, 
mulattoes, negroes, and Indians, the great mass of whom 
ate equally strangers to the polish and the wants of European 
society: no enlightened legislator would expect to succeed 
in forming a government out of this mass; and the whole 
would fall into the hands of unprincipled adventurers at 
the head of lawless banditti. It was farther argued that 
the present state of Spanish America was the result, not so 
sack of a deliberate project of separating from the mother- 
country, as of the anarchy consequent on the invasion of 
Spain by Bonaparte; and a hope was expressed (but this, 
we suspect, proceeded from Spanish influence,) that the 
reat mass of the people would. declare their attachment to 
e Spanish government, as soon as they should be relieved 
from the controul of their present leaders. 
_ Not being dis to remain tranquil or silent after 
$0. direct a denial of his principles, the Abbé took up the 
pen forthwith, and published in July last what he considers 
as a triumphant answer, under the title of the ‘ Last three 
Months of America.’ He here recapitulates every late 
transaction of importance, and gives notice that he shall 
continue these formidable appeals to the public whenever 
events of consequence occur to call them forth. He waives, 
for the present, the question of right and the purity of 
intention on either side; confining his reasoning altogether 
to the actual course of circumstances, and to the prospect 
which they open. On this plan, he takes a brief survey 
first of Brazil, and of the urgent motives for the prolonged 
residence of the royal family there; next, of the continental 
states of the Spanish main; and 3dly, of the effarts (in his 
opinion altogether ineffectual) of Old Spain for the reduc- 
tion of the insurgents; concluding the whole with a recapi- 
tulation of the latest intelligence, and with confident asser- 
tions that the cause of patriotism and independence will ere 
long be victorious. 
his.second publication of M. de Pradt had the effect of 
calling forth a new antagonist in M. Fauchat, a writer of the 
old school; who considers an adherence to the doctrine. of 
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legitimacy and the established order of things as our only po- 
litical safe-guard, and can by no means bring himself to 

with the Abbé in anticipating the advantages to be realized from 
bestowing, with so free a hand, the gift of eee To 
tell us that, by relinquishing our colonies, we shall be relieved 
from the expence of defending them, is in his opinion little 
better than, on stripping a man of his property, to assure 
him that he will be spared the trouble of keeping it. ¢ Is 
there no reason,’ he adds, ‘ to apprehend the formation of 
rival states, among those whom we so liberally raise to inde- 
pendence? and how can any writer or any statesman assure 
us that our colonial commerce will remain undiminished 
after the emancipation? I cannot consider the leaders of the 
insurgents as acting for the welfare of the Americans; they 
are ambitious men, incapable, of remaining tranquil under 
any government, and impatient to put themselves in the place 
of those against whom they take up arms.’—-* Nothing can be 
more futile than the hope that an European congress would 
sanction the demand now brought forwards either by the 
demagogues in America, or by their advocates in this part of 
the world. Were the allied powers to interfere, it ought, in 
my opinion, to be for the cause of the mother-country, and 
on the plain calculation that the true policy of each state is to 
keep and turn to account that which it possesses.’ 

Such are the objections of M. Fauchat, and of a number 
of persons who are adverse to the plan of parse | 
America. They are not, however, the arguments on whic 
we should be disposed to lay the greatest stress in this very 
interesting and dubious discussion: we should entertain no 
doubt of the commercial benefit to the parent-states, and no 
apprehension of rivalship from governments so remote, but a 
very considerable degree of distrust with regard to the 
equity with which power would be administered among 
nations so incapable of detecting the charlatanism of their 
rulers, All the state-tricks displayed in the French Revolution 
would here probably be employed over and over again ; unless 
the governors were, in some manner, subject to the controul 
of the powers of Europe, or of a civilized country like the 
United States. | 

Having thus recapitulated these attacks and rejoinders, it is 
time to form something like a general estimate of the value of 
M. de Pradt’s labours on the subject of America. His 
style, on this as on former occasions, is loose and diffuse ; 
while, with regard to general views, he is still in the dark in 
certain essential points: such as (p. 301.) when he considers 
the strength of England as depending on her foreign posses- 
sions ; er (303.) when he — with all imaginable gravity 
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the antiquated doctrine of a balance of trade; or, finally, when he 
adopts the current notion (p. 365.) that Spain was depopulated 
two centuries ago by emigration to America. On the other 
hand,. he shews himself capable, on many occasions, of rea- 
soning with considerable force; and the ground-work of his 
views is not only liberal but sound. Had his book been 
composed by a man of character, and by one who would have 
argued to the same effect in a calm and deliberate tone, lis 
impression on the public mind, both here and on the Conti- 
nent, could not have failed to be very considerable. 

The translation is executed with considerable spirit, though 
not without a number of erroneous and inelegant expressions, 
in consequence of too close an adherence to the original. 





Art. XI. Police Report of May, 1817, relative to Public-House 
Licences. Report of the Committee on the State of the Police of 
the Metropolis, with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix. 
8vo. pp.460. 7s. Boards. Clement. 1817. 

i URING the session of Parliament in 1816, a Committee was 

formed, the members of which were employed on a most 
interesting inquiry into the ‘ State of the Police of the Me- 
tropolis;’ and, after a laborious investigation, they pub- 
lished a short Report, with minutes of evidence comprehend- 
ing a variety of topics, of which we took as extended a review 
as the unfinished state of the evidence would allow us, in our 

Numbers for October, November, and December last. This 

Committee, betug revived with the session of this year, spent 

nearly the wiole of their time in an inquiry into the system 

of Licensing Public-Houses, as well as the manner in which 
they are conducted and the laws for their good management ; 
and, as they state in their Report, they have ‘ judged it expe- 
dient to separate this questien from the general police of the 
metropolis, in order to bring it specifically and distinctly 
under the view of parliament.’ Accordingly, in the beginning 
of May, they presented to the House the able Report and 
interesting evidence of which we shall now proceed to give an 
account: first premising that we consider the separation of this 
subject from the others as wise and judicious; inasmuch as it is 
entirely distinct from them,— as it involves more generally and 
influences more radically the morals, and habits of the lower 
class of society, —as the evils of the present system are more 
glaring and notorious, —and as some legislative enactment for 
their improvement seems to be more universally required. * 


The 





. * For a farther consideration of this subject, see our Review 
of Mr. Beaumont’s “ Letter on Public-House Licensing,” in the 
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The first Report’ excited such a general interest, and roused 
such a spirit of inquiry, that we were anxious to see the effect 
produced on the magistrates themselves, and how it influenced 
their decisions in the succeeding September. This effect was 
various. In some districts, we heard of an irritable and vex- 
atious desire to make examples, with an injudicious careless- 
ness in their selection; in others, of an aukward indecision as 
to the extent to which the law would allow them to proceed ; 
and in one was manifested a disregard of the feelings of dis- 
gust which had been excited by the former exposure, instanced 
in a repetition of the partial decisions of the magistrates in 
that division: all leading to a certain degree of oppression, 
and all proving how much are wanted some definite regulations, 
clearly laid down and strictly enforced. 

Surely, the following case is peculiarly hard, as stated in evi- 
dence by Mr. Beaumont : 


‘ A constable being called on to inform the magistrate what 
irregularities he had observed among the public houses in his 
district, described the following: — On a certain night, between 
ten and eleven, he had entered the Castle public house at Brent- 
ford, kept by Joseph Harding; the house was shut up, but within 
it he saw four or five women drinking, whom he knew to be of 
indifferent character; it did not appear that they were drunken, 
noisy, obscene, or in any way disorderly. The high constable 
and the parish headborough were both examined ; they deposed 
that they had never seen any thing exceptionable in the conduct 
of the house, either before or since; they acknowledged that the 
landlord was a very discreet sober person: on the adjourned day 
several respectable neighbours attended, described Harding to be 
a superior man to the generality of publicans; a man who was 
always industrious, sober, and correct in his own conduct, and 
who took care that his inmates should behave in a similar manner ; 
they said thev never saw or heard of a single disorderly occurrence 
in the house; his appearance confirmed their testimony ; he ac- 
counted for the women being in his house by saying, that his wife 
was at the time ill in bed, that he had gone up stairs to her, 
leaving his mother, an aged woman unused to the business, in 
charge of the bar; she allowed the women to enter and have some 
beer. Upon these facts the majority of licencers decided io shut u 
the house; Harding was called in and told simply that his licence 
was refused ; upon the intelligence he appeared ready to sink into 
the earth ; he exclaimed in unresisting anguish, I have a wife and 
children, they must go to the workhouse, what can I do. No 
reason was given to him for thus shutting up his house; it is not 
usual to give a reason.’ 


The Report thus notices this affair, in speaking of the 
office of high constable : 





number for December, and of Mr. Thirlwall’s and Mr. Beaumont’s 
pamphlets in the number for April last. 
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‘ Your committee refer also to the evidence of one of the itin- 
of Brentford, who furnished them with several circular 
letters, which the high constable of that district sent to the dif- 
ferent publicans within it, soliciting their custom. From all they 
can learn this practice is nearly universal. As long as the 
victualler deals with the constable, he is secure of his support and 
recommendation, but when he ceases so to do, he is perhaps as 
sure to make an enemy, and as in the case of Harding, to lose 
his licence. Of that case it may be here sufficient to say, that it 
appears to be one of great hardship, and that the magistrates in 
the memorial, given in to Lord Sidmouth, which appears on the 
minutes, have not assigned any reason for singling out that unfor- 
tunate individual as an object of punishment; the whole case is 
full of suspicion. Mr. Beaumont’s testimony, he being present, 
is not at all shaken; and if for the offence committed the loss of 
licence was to be the uniform consequence, there would hardly be 
a public house in the kingdom that could avoid the penalty.’ 


In the Holborn division, we find this case : 


‘ Mr. George Dell took a public house in 1811, for which he 
paid near 4,000l.; from that period to 1816, the house was an- 
nually licensed, and no complaint was ever preferred against it; 
but in September last his licence was suspended. Two magis- 
trates, Messrs. Cottrell and Sellon, came between the licensing 
and adjourned day to inspect the premises, as in the precedi 
case. Mr.Cottrell looked all over them, and said, he did not 
see they aque any alteration. The witness said, ‘‘ the house 
is as it was altered fourteen years ago by the desire of the magis- 
trates, but I will make any alteration which you point out.” 
Mr. Cottrell or Mr. Sellon then proposed that the counter should 
be pushed a little further back, which was done at the cost of rol. 
A petition in favour of Mr. Dell was signed by the parish officers 
of § . James and St. John, and by the minister and principal] inha- 
bitants; the licence was, however, taken away. By this loss his 
property is reduced from 4,000], to 1000.’ 


Dell’s evidence also contains these additional facts: 


‘ Your house used to be considered more as a spirit merchant’s 
than as a retail gin-shop? — Yes; we did not use to sell much at 
the bar, not perhaps more than 7ol. or 8ol.‘a month in the retail. 
ray 5 the waggons used to take a great deal of liquor from our 

ouse. 

‘ If you found your beer bad, why did not you change your 
brewer iis I was informed they had so much influence, I was afraid 
for the sake of my property. | 

‘ Whom did you deal with? — Meux and Reid; I went up 
two or three times to Mr. Lucas, and asked him to give me 
my account; I went to him six months before I went to the 
magistrates.’ * | 

It is evident that Mr. Lucas, the managing clerk of Meux 
and Reid, had some previous knowlege of this matter; for it 
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appears that Dell had ordered beer five days before the ad- 
journed day, and that, though he did not owe any money, 
the beer was not delivered. Dell plainly told Lucas, ‘ I am 
afraid there is something I am not aware of,’ and shrewdly 
asked him, ‘If you did not know of my licence being stopped, 
why did you not send it in?” 

The instance of James Meek in the same division is precisely 
similar; except that he had lately left Meux and Reid, and 
had quarrelled with the high constable. The brewer's in- 
fluence and Lucas’s interference are, indeed, still more pro- 
nvinent here than in the last case. 

In the Finsbury-division, Ballard’s case is equally remark- 
able. :He gave 7ool. in June, 1816, for the two remaini 
years in a lease of the Woolpack, a public-house which h 
been established for 40 years: but his licence was suspended in 
the next September, without any complaint. Before the ad- 
journment-day, he expended 20). in putting back his bar, and 
in blocking up one door, according to the direction of the 
high constable, Mr. Hill; and still his licence was refused, 
without his being permitted to urge any thing in his own 
behalf. , 

By the evidence of Mr. Mills, a magistrate acting in that 
division, we find that four public houses were near this; that 
this house, being the corner of ‘Type-street, was the resort of 
the very lowest of prostitutes and lads towards the close of the 
day; and that the preceding occupier had frequently given 
rise to complaints, and had been warned. Mr. M. acknow- 
leges, however, that no disorder took _— in the house; 
that a petition for its licence was signed ‘ not only by very 
respectable inhabitants, but also by the parish-officers in a 
body ;’ that, ‘ though the next house was booked as disorderly 
in the report made to the magistrates, and was equally a 
spirit-shop, it was not suppressed ;’ and that ¢ it is only when 
there is a dong continuity of misconduct that the magistrates 
feel themselves warranted in depriving a person of his pro- 
perty.’ We do not wonder, therefore, that the committee 
asked Mr. Mills ‘ why the magistrates thought fit for once.to 
be so severe ?”?; and ‘ whether he did not think it would have 
been rather better practical justice, if the punishment had 
fallen upon the individual who had been guilty for several 
years of irregularity, in taking away his licence in 1815, than 
taking away the licence from the new comer-in, in 1816, occa- 
sioning such a loss of property ?” 

In the Tower division, we find that eleven houses, of which 
the parish-officers of Aldgate complained as the resort of the 
most dissolute persons, and where the grossest indecencies and 
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frequent riots and disturbances were committed; that four 
houses, which had been reported from the Shadwell-police- 


Office as disorderly gin-shops; that three, which were reported 


from Worship-street office for encouraging drunkenness; and 
that two which were noticed by the constable of Bow as 
encouraging gambling; — were all re-licensed, with only a 
‘short and general admonition’ from Sir Daniel Williams. New 
licences were also granted to three unfinished houses, against 
two of which petitions were sent by the inhabitants, and near 
to all of which too many public-houses seem to have been 
already established. With reference to one of these, Mr. Beau- 
mont states that ‘ when he observed to the chairman: that it 
was contrary to law to grant a licence where there could be 
no habitation, Sir Daniel agreed as to the law, but said their 
practice was different.’ In contradiction, however, to Sir 
Daniel’s dictum, Mr. Rohde, who has been a magistrate for 
34 years, declares in his evidence, as he stated to the meeting, 
that it was not only contrary to law, but contrary to the cus- 
tom on which they had been used to act. ‘The licence for 
Mr. Beaumont’s house was again refused ; although a petition 
in its favour, signed * by upwards of 120 of the nearest house- 
keepers, was presented to the magistrates so long as four years 
ago;’ and though ‘ many of them have travelled nearly half a 
mile backwards and forwards for every pint of beer.’ We have 
nothing to add to the account which we gave of this case in 
November last ; except that Mr. Beaumont’s assertion, relative 
to the interview with the Rev. Mr. Robson, in which the latter 
stated that in consequence of the great improvement ‘ there 
could be no objection to this licence,’ (words which this re- 
verend magistrate chose to deny,) is fully corroborated by the 
evidence of Mr. Rice Davies, the magistrate in whose presence 
the conversation took place. Relative to the house at Hagger- 
stone* which we also mentioned, belonging to William 
Stocker, who had likewise given umbrage to the magistrates, 


5 
Mr. Beaumont makes this relation of what passed in September, 


1816: 


‘ The village of Haggerstone is a new built village, consist- 
ing of upwards of a hundred houses; there is no public house in 
or near to it; Stocker’s house is situate in the middle of it; it 
is a very good house; it is half a mile distant from any other 
public house; Mr. Rohde, Mr. Storey, and myself, represented 
that there certainly ought to be a house in that place; and Lin a 
particular manner expostulated, upon there appearing a disposition 





* We called this by mistake Bethnal-Green, but it is in Shore- 
ditch parish. : 
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to refuse it; but the same five magistrates as I have mentioned 
before opposed the licensing it. 

‘ What were the reasons assigned by you for giving your sup- 
port to the licensing this public house, independent of the general 
principles you have stated? — The remoteness of any licensed 
public house from the village, not being less, I should conceive, 
than half a mile; in consequence of which the inhabitants have to 

o nearly a mile for every drop of porter they might want in their 

amilies: again, the number of houses was amply sufficient to 
‘yield a good business to a public house. I have observed there 
was not one public house in the village. 

‘ What was the objection raised by those magistrates who 
opposed the licensing of that house? — No reason was_ offered, 


but a sort of sneering look; and the numbers were five against 
three. 


‘ The fact was stated on your part on this case, that the wants — 


of the neighbourhood required a public house ? — Yes. 

* No contradiction was raised on the other side against your 
statement, but the licence was refused? — Just so. * 

‘ Had Mr. Stocker made application in preceding years for a 


licence for this house? — I do not know; I never went round with 
them before. 

‘Is Mr. Stocker a man of character? —I believe so; I have 
always heard him well spoken of; I never heard any thing against 
him, 

‘ Had he been a publican before ?—— A great many years.’ 


After the proof which appeared before the Committee in 
the last year, of the suspicious manner in which the business 
of this district was conducted, it seems extraordinary that 
some of the independent magistrates of the county did not 
attend at the next meeting: in order that by their presence 
and votes they might, if necessary, have counteracted any 
capricious determinations; or have given weight and respect- 
ability to the decisions of the bench, and restored that confidence 
in their impartiality and justice which in former years seems 
too justly to have been withdrawn. The frivolous etiquette, 
which is stated to exist, of not interfering in the licensin 
duties of a ‘ foreign’ district, should surely be disregarded 
when the ends of justice may be promoted by the fancied in- 
trusion. Mr. Beaumont’s evidence on this subject is curious, 


and shews the petty means adopted to keep up this strange 
monopoly. 


‘ It is deemed the very height of indecorum to disturb licencers 
in the management of their respective localities. A magistrate 
sitting in a division in which he does not dwell, is called a 
foreigner, is frowned at, and perhaps personally insulted. It is 
disgraceful to see the disputes which take place among licensing 
magistrates, in carrying out the boundaries of their respective 
dominions. I have brought two newspapers with me, (“ The 
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Times,” of September 12. and 19. 1816,) in which the justices of 
Sutton, at Hone division in Kent, advertize against an inter-licensing 
concern set up by two other of them at Woolwich. Here is a cir- 
cular which I received from the licensing clerk in the Tower divi- 
sion, notifying in effect that a justice attending one licensing 
meeting and chusing to dine, must contribute an equal share to 
all the dinners, and there are about a dozen in the year. The 
tendency and object no doubt of this was to keep all persons away 
but a particular set. We have something of the same kind 
among the commissioners of taxes at Hammersmith. I am one of 
them. Each commissioner attending is required to pay 38., as it 
is said, for the use of the room; but it is in fact to lighten the 
dinner-bill of the party who dine. These things are bad. A gen- 
tleman may be willing to give up his time to perform a public 
_ duty, and yet not chuse to subscribe for the feasting of individuals. 
Juntas are thus formed and encouraged, and independent men are 
kept away.’ 


We have thus stated a few recent cases, to shew that a re- 
form in some part of the system is wanting, and we shall now 
abstract the Report itself; in doing which, our consideration 
will be led to the question, in what way can that reform be 
best effected ? } 

- The Committee begin with a brief recapitulation of the 
laws on the subject; whence it appears that in the old law- 
books it is held that, before the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
¢it was lawful for any one to keep an ale-house without licence, 
for it was a means of livelihood which any one was free to 
follow ; but, if it was disorderly kept, it was indictable as a 
common nuisance.’ Justices of the peace were, however, 
empowered by a statute of Henry VII. to suppress useless 
houses. By the 5th and 6th Edward VL., licences and re- 
izances are first required; and the Committee, after 
having noticed the several statutes of James I. against tippling, 
remark ‘ that, from the period of Edward VI. to the reign of 
George II., the legislature, in imposing the necessity of a 
licence, had solely in view the question of police; all their 
regulations were principally directed to the good .and orderly 
management of public houses, as connected with the preserv- 
ation of the public morals and peace.’ They then notice a 
previous act of the early part of the reign of William and 
Mary, empowering all persons, whether licensed or not, to sell 
British spirits; and they next state the several acts that were 
afterward introduced, by which such persons were subjected 
to licences. Duties, at first large but at subsequent periods 
modified and reduced, were imposed. By one. of these 
statutes, (2 George II. c. 17.) the licence is for the first time 
directed to be renewed yearly; and it is enacted, (s. 11.) that 
| “* no 
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no licence shall be granted, &c. but at a general meeting of 

the justices of the peace, to be holden for that purpose on the 

first day of September yearly, or within twenty-one days 

afterwards ; that the justices may be truly informed as to the 

occasion or want of such inns or ale-houses, and the character 

of persons applying for licences for the same.” By 16 Geo. II. ' 
c. 8, s. to. no licence for selling any spirituous liquors shall be 

granted, except to keepers of taverns, victwalling-houses, inns, 

coffee-houses, and ale-houses; and, by an act passed in the 

next year, the practice of separating the spirit-house from the 

ale-house, and opening and keeping a shop for spirits in other 

situations, was declared illegal, and a penalty of rol. was 

affixed to the offence. ‘The Report observes that ¢ it is upon 

these provisions that certain magistrates of the metropolis 

have for some years exercised a power of taking away licences 

from old established victuallers on the annual licensing day, 

who have either turned their houses into shops more for the 

sale of spirits than for.that of malt liquors, or who have long 

held houses constructed in the form of what is technically 

termed a “ spirit-shop” rather than an ale-house.’ — Havi 
stated the regulations enacted by the 26 George II. c. 31., — 
those of the other acts, the Committee conclude their summary 
of the laws with this remark : 


‘ Thus then the legislature imagined, that by demanding a cer- 
tificate of character in the first place, by requiring a recognizance 
to keep good order in the second, and by providing a punishment 
for the breach of it in the last, and that not by the arbitrary. 
mandate or judgment of one or more magistrates, but by a solemn. 
trial had, and verdict given by a jury, they had afforded sufficient 
securities for the good and regular management of victualli 
houses. Your committee having shewn the intention of the legis- 
lature, and the laws they enacted, beg leave to point out the 
practice that prevails at present under these laws. 

‘ rst. As to the certificate of character : — It is in evidence be- 
fore your Committee, and they understand it to be a ‘common 
practice in the metropolis, for the beadle of the different parishes, 
for a small gratuity, to obtain the signature of the number of inhe- 
bitants required by law; the clergyman and parish officers seldom 
offering their signatures, or if they do, they sign on the faith of 
the beadle’s representation.’ 


If this. representation be well founded, as we fear that. in 
too many cases it is, wedo not see how the remedy proposed 
at the close of the Report will be adequate to the mischief. 
The Committee then recommend that, on obtaining a new 
licence, the certificate should be signed by the minister‘or the 
major part of the parish-officers; and by a certain number of 
respectable householders, not only of the parish in which the 
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publican lived for the last six months, but also from the parish in 


which he is about to open the public house. We much fear that 
the only effect produced by this regulation might be that 
the publican would have to pay two fees to beadles instead: 
of one. It might, indeed, be attended with some benefit 
if the minister and churchwardens would fulfil their duty, 
and not act ‘on the faith of a beadle’s representation :’ but this 
can scarcely be expected in parishes of the metropolis, where 
neighbour scarcely knows neighbour, and the connection be- 
tween the priest and the parishioner is necessarily distant. ‘The 
idea of this improvement was suggested, we presume, by the 
evidence of Samuel Mills, Esq., a magistrate acting in the di- 
vision of Finsbury; who says that this mode has been pursued, 
although it is ‘ beyond that required by law..—The Committee 
have alsc adopted another suggestion of this magistrate, which 
we think will be productive of more benefit; and we shall re- 
port it in his own words: 


‘ I believe that if the certificate went to a fact, in parishes so 
populous-as St. Luke’s, Clerkenwell, &c. that no complaint had 
been exhibited against him, or conviction had taken place before 
the magistrates, and signed by the licensing clerk or the magis- 
trates, it would have much more effect than getting a certificate 
signed by inhabitants or churchwardens, or the clergyman, who, 
from the beadle bringing them the certificate, and having perhaps 
twenty or thirty to sign, signs them as a matter of course; and it 

ars to me it would be better for the individual, for he would 
not then be subject to caprice, and the magistrates would have 
only to certify to a fact, and not to an opinion that he is of good 
fame, but that no complaint had been exhibited to them in their 
division ; at present, if a man is of ever so bad a character, he has 
only to go to a distant part of the parish, where he is not known, 
and ‘to get three inhabitants to sign it.’ 


A sufficient certificate having been thus obtained, the Report 
proceeds to state the idle form in which the recognizances are 
taken; a practice which, if it were not disgraceful that the 

istrates should not only wink at but authorize so gross an 
evasion of a direct enactment, would become ludicrous by 
the cool manner in which the ceremonious formalities are 
preserved. 


‘ The clerk of the licensing magistrates holde an alphabetical list 
of all the victuallers in his hand, and cdlls them over, so that A 
and B, the two first on the list, are bound in the penalty of rol. 
on the condition that A shall observe the recognizance, and vice 
versa.. C and D are then bound in the same manner, on similar 
conditions, and the same recognizances are filled up for the rest, 
mutatis mutandis, through the.alphabet. It follows from this, 
that classed as they are by mere alphabetical neighbourhood, the 
parties know nothing of each other, and the whole is a mere form.’ 
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The certain consequence of this practice is thus repre- 
sented : 


‘ Your committee find that to have happened, which might : 


naturally have been expected. No one of the magistrates they 
have summoned before them, several of whom have been in the 
commission from twenty to thirty-six years, ever remember a re- 
cognizance being estreated, and the law in this particular is a 
dead letter.’ 


It would indeed be hard if recognizances so taken were 
estreated: but this conduct on the part of the magistrates not 
only renders nugatory the disqualifications imposed by the 
statute of George II., but in some measure nullifies those that 
were imposed by the statutes of James I., because the practice 
of referring the offences of publicans to the decision of a ju 
is entirely set aside ; — the effect of all which is that the dis- 
cretionary power of the licensing magistrates is necessarily yet 
improperly much enlarged. ‘The remedy proposed by the 
Committee is 


‘ That the recognizances should be 3ol. for each ale-house 
keeper, and 2ol. for one security, or 301. for two, and that no 
victualler or brewer should be security for another. That in case 
of disorderly conduct, the magistrates in petty session should be 
empowered, upon proof being given or set before them, to fine for 
the first offence 30s. and not less than 20s.; for the second offence 
3l. and not less than 30%; and for the third offence to suspend the 
licence till the next general quarter sessions, when they are re- 
quired to prosecute the parties on the recognizances, to send the 
case to a jury, and, if conviction be obtained, the court to have the 
pow of either estreating the recognizances, or taking away the 

icences, or both of them; in all events where the licence is estreated, 
it is not to be renewed till the next licensing day, when the house is 
to be taken and considered as a new house.’ 


We are not sure that any necessity exists for this increase 
of the amount for which the recognizances are to be given, 
or for the exception against a victualler or brewer being one 
of the sureties. ‘The amount now required (1o0l.) would be 
quite sufficient if the law were really put in force; and it is 
not. against a victualler being a security, but against the 
farcical and ineffectual manner in which he is now made one, 
that the real objection lies. The larger sum may in fact be as 
easily evaded as the smaller; and the security of a person in 
another trade may be rendered as nugatory as that of the 
victualler,. if magistrates choose at. any future time to convert 
{as they.do now) a remedial enactment into an empty form. 
The object is to prevent this effect; and it will in a great 
measure, we think, be accomplished by the additional power 
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proposed to be given to the magistrates in fining up to a cer- 
tain time, and then sending the case to a jury. 

- The Committee express their approbation of a rule which is 
stated to be adopted in some divisions, of inspecting the houses 
for which new licences are. solicited, and not opening them 
unless the public accommodation requires them: but they 
point out instances which, if they do not convey a doubt 
whether such a rule can at all have governed the magistrates, 
at least prove that it has had no ‘eneficial effect on. their 
decisions. 

- © In High-street, Shadwell, there is one public house to every 
twelve other houses; in New Gravel-lane, in the same district, 
there are in the proportion of one to eight; in Lower Shadwell 
there are eighty-five public houses, in the ratio of one to six; and 
in Norton iets there are twenty-four to a population of 1,752 
persons, being as one public house to every 73 persons, apr 
men, women, and children; in Whitecross-street, county of Mid- 
dlesex, in the distance of three hundred yards, there are twenty- 
three public houses. Though it be true, that the houses in 
Shadwell may be more numerous, arising from their contiguity 
to the river Thames, as well as from the habits of the persons 
frequenting them, than elsewhere; yet even then the propor- 
tion is greater than the neighbourhood requires ; but in Norton 
Rapte no such reason can be assigned; and in Whitecross-street 

its vicinity, they are stated by Mr. Mills to be maintained 
principally by disorderly persons of both sexes, and could not be 
otherwise supported. In some streets, two or three, and even four 
or five are within a few doors of each other. Mr. Bowles, one of 
the justices of the peace for the county of Surrey, informed your 
Committee, ‘ that in his district public houses are greatly more 
than required for the wants of the people, and that they exist in 
clusters." Mr. Beaumont says, “ that there are two new houses 
in Trafalgar-street, City-road ; the street is not more than twelve 
or thirteen yards wide, the neighbourhood is very thinly peopled, 
its: wants could therefore form no part of consideration here: the 
factsiare, the different sides of the street are in various divisions of 
justices ; the Finsbury justices opened the first house one year, the 
Lower justices the second the next; the house in the Tower di- 
vision was the one built for a public house; the opposite house was 
a very small one, of which a lease had been taken by Mr. Campbell, 
a dentist in Whitechapel; a particular friend of Sir Daniel Wil- 
liams. When licensed, Mr. Campbell sold the lease for sool. As 
soon as the penny was turned, but not before, the public house 
opposite was allowed a licence.” 


Besides these examples, the Committee quote several cases 
which we mentioned in.our former report, and some of which 
we have already noticed in this article: together with a strik- 
ing case in the Hammersmith division, the details of which 
we have not room to insert. 
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It appears by the Report that nearly one-half of thé public 
houses in the metropolis are held by brewers, either as owners 
or as mortgagees of the leases; and, from the intelligent evi- 
dence of Mr. John Adams, we regret to find that the same system 
is carried to a greater extent in many parts of the country, 
while in others it is rapidly gaining ground. Brewers, how- 
ever, are not the only monopolists; distillers and wine- 
merchants also purchase as many houses as they can procure ; 
eompelling their tenant to take beer of particular brewers, 
from whom they receive in return a per-centage on the 
beer sold. What must be the effect of this addition to. the 
necessary capital of .a bréwer which the purchase of public 
houses requires, and what the effect of the fine which the 
brewer thus pays to others for the privilege of supplying their 
houses? - The commodity must be unavoidably deteriorated to 
méet these expences; the consequence of which is that the 
poor are driven to the use of spirits. Mr. Adams says that ‘in 
houses that have been drawing good beer, and where it is an 
article approved of, the consumption of spirits is comparatively 
trifling ; but where the beer has become bad, that consumption 
has greatly increased: if I say six-fold I am sure I should 
not exaggerate.’ (P. 186.) He farther states that it is also the 
country-practice, in many districts, to tie down the tenants to 
the purchase of other articles besides beer from individuals 
named by the landlord; and even the line of posting between 
Andover and Basingstoke is under a brewer’s controul : —- the 
condition of the agreement being ‘ that, if such a quantity of 
beer, wine, and spirits be taken, he will not allow any other 
of his tenants to keep post-horses.’ (P. 184.) ‘This is a serious 
evil, affecting not only the community, but the moral character 
ofthe publicans who are tenants of brewers, &c. which, Mr. 
Adams says, is worse than that of the occupiers of free houses ; 
the latter being very tenacious of their reputation and their 
licence, because it is on this last that they depend ; ~ andthe 
brewer’s tenant, on the contrary, being generally careless of 
reputation ; depending ‘ on the influence of the brewer for the 
support of his licence.’ | 

As to an adequate remedy for this increasing evil, the Com- 
mittee acknowlege their inability to propose one. The con- 
sideration of the large capitais which are embarked in this trade, 
and the consequent ruin which a prohibitory measure would 
entail, will not allow them to recommend an enactment which 
should restrain brewers, &c. from having any concern with 
public houses, or which should prevent licences from being 
granted to houses belonging to brewers: — but they suggest 
that new houses should not be opened except in a free trade; 
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and, where the monopoly is at present complete, they advise 
(rather extraordinarily, after they have complained of an ex- 
cess of public houses,) that licences should be granted to new 
houses. They also ‘strongly implore the different magistrates 
of the country to lend their aid in breaking. down a confede- 
racy, which is so injurious to the poor and the middling classes 
of the community.’ 

Some doubt, however, arises whether such a recommend- 
ation is likely to be attended with effect; since brewers, and 
persons interested in public houses, are often (particularly in 
the country) in the commission; and, though they are inca- 
es by act of parliament from interfering with respect to 
icensing, it appears that all of them have not sufficient deli- 
cacy to obey the law: or, even if they do, their influence with 
their brother-magistrates has a similar operation. Again, if 
they are not magistrates, ‘some strong presumptive proofs 
adduced before the Committee have satisfied them that, for 
some reason or other, there is an existing bias in some dix 
tricts of the metropolis and elsewhere, in favour of property 
belonging to brewers and distillers,’ and that they have ‘ su- 
perior favour in the eyes of particular magistrates before other 
men.’ ‘The preventive suggested for, the first of these two 
practices is obvious; namely, to remove them entirely from 
the commission of the peace: but it is not so easy, in the 
second case, to provide a remedy for an evil which seems to 
be founded on so general a prepossession. — : 

Nevertheless, when this general prepossession becomes a 
particular one, (as indeed must be frequently the case,) and a 
favourite zvdzvidual is selected from the favourite class, then a 
tangible remedy offers itself; and the magistrate, or set of mag 
strates, so offending, ought to be struck from the commission 
with disgrace. Our former articles noticed some instances, to 
which, were more evidence necessary, we might now add 
farther facts. Indeed, the Committee express their surprize 
at the abundance of-evidence on this subject, and allude to 
various remarks made by disinterested. witnesses relative to 
the Surrey, Finsbury, and Tower Hamlet divisions. They 
declare that ‘ a certain and clear primd facie case is made 
out, and strong presumptive proof offered, which has satisfied 
them that in different licensing divisions of the metropolis, 
a bias, to say the least of it, is felt in favour of particular 
interests ;’ and, with respect to the Tower Hamlet division, 
they state that, though ‘ by what means the firm of Messrs. 
Hanbury and Truman have obtained that weight it is not pos- 
sible for the Committee to determine,’ yet ‘ that they possess 
it they have no doubt.’ It is in allusion to the magistrates 
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of this division that the Committee make the subsequent 
observations: 


‘ They cannot refrain from contrasting the facility with which 
some new houses have been licensed, against the wishes of their 
respective neighbourhoods, as detailed in the evidenc of the magi- 
strates, Messrs. Bowles, Gifford, and Beaumont, with the refusal 
of others, which were unanimously petitioned for by the inhabit- 
ants in the vicinity, and which cases evidently prove that the rule 
of public convenience in these instances has not guided the decision 
of the magistrates.’— 

‘ But it is not only by granting licences where the public wants 
do not require them, and refusing them where they do, that your 
Committee think that some licensing magistrates have swerved 
from the duty they owed to the public: there does appear to have 
been a general indifference in some districts, and open protection 
in another, to the existence of disorderly houses,’ — 

‘ That such a system of outrageous violation of all decency and 
decorum should have had the countenance and protection of ma- 
gistrates, some of them clergymen of the Church of England, your 
Committee can with difficulty credit. — 

‘ It is the union between the magistrates, whose duty it is to 
put down those places of ow resort, which for their superior in- 
famy are called flash-houses, with those who have a direct interest 
to promote them, that is so injurious to the public.’ 


The evidence of Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Markland, and Mr. 
Gifford, is then quoted in confirmation of this charge; as well 
as that of Sir Daniel Williams, the chairman of that division, 
who in fact acknowleges its truth; and, as an illustration, the 
Committee mention the case of the parish of Shadwell, to the 
detail of which, in the evidence of Mr. Fletcher, (p. 195. e¢ 
seq.) we refer our readers. 

After some observations on disorderly or flash-houses, — 
which we in course deem judicious, since they are in unison 
with those that we expressed in our former review,—the Report 
adverts to the condition of the public houses in the parish of 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Green; arraigning in severe terms the 
conduct and testimony of Mr. Merceron, one of the magi- 
strates of the Tower Hamlet division, who is the proprietor as 
well as the collector of rents of several of these houses, and 
whose testimony in the last year was of so prominent a nature. 
The Committee were no doubt right to defer, till the close 
of the inquiry, their remarks on the conduct of some of the 
magistrates acting in this district. ‘They have now done this 
for some months; and we regret that we have as yet no power 
of informing our readers whether any alteration has taken place 
in the Whitechapel police-office: or whether any new com- 
mission has been issued by the Lord Chancellor, from which 
O 2 some 
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some of the former names have been excluded, and in which 
greater care has been taken to select gentlemen who would do 
more credit to the bench than many who now are allowed a 
Seat on it. 

With respect to the rules laid down in some districts for regu- 
lating the structure and form of public houses, the Committee 
intimate a doubt as to the power of the magistrates to inter- 
fere with them, as long as the occupiers conduct their business 
with order and propriety. When the publican is a bond 
dealer in both beer and spirits, we concur in opinion that he 
should not be subject to any such severe controul, and that 
neither the letter nor the intent of the law justifies it: but 
when, as it is but too commonly the case, spirits only are 
sold, and no accommodation is made for the sale of beer, 
surely the law is positively infringed, the retail sale of spirits 
in any other houses than taverns, victualling houses, inns, 
coffee-houses, or ale-houses, being by the 17 Geo. III. c. 17. 
absolutely illegal; and in our opinion it ought so to remain. 
The excessive use of spirits is extremely pernicious not only to 
health but to morals; and, though we agree with the Commit- 
tee that no positive prohibition of them is either desirable or can 
be effectual, yet we think that every facility for their consump- 
tion ought undoubtedly to be withdrawn. Should, then, the 
spirit-shops be peremptorily suppressed by taking away their 
licences? It is a difficult question to decide. The evil has 
been gradually increasing; and the offenders may perhaps 
justly plead a sort of prescription, on the faith of which they 
have entered into the trade: — it ought tohave been stopped 
in the outset; and the magistrates who have neglected their 


duty are really the offending parties. It would undoubtedly 


be jnjustice thus to punish an offence which they have caused: 
but it must be remembered that the trade is illegal, and that 
any informer may still prosecute for the penalties. Moreover, 
this is not a trade in which any great capital is employed, and 
it may therefore be stopped without danger. Let the law be 
clearly defined, and the penalties for breaking it be strictly 
levied. — It appears that, on this ground, several individuals 
were in the last year deprived of their licences; and that the 
magistra‘es were rather unfortunate in their selection, making 
examples in cases by no means extreme, and snffering persons 
clearly guilty to pass unnoticed: conduct which, united with 
certain suspicious circumstances attending it, does not escape 
the observation of the Committee. In the Report, a question 
is raised whether the 2 Geo. II. ¢.17., by which licences were 
directed to be renewed yearly, and no licence was to be granted. 
except at the general September meeting, gave a power to the 
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magistrates to deprive a publican of the licence which he had 
once obtained. Of this, we think, there can be no doubt; 
and by a decision two years afterward, in John Giles’s case, 
2 Strange, 881., the Judges appear to have been of the same 
opinion. 

Though, however, we are satisfied that, according to the 
iaw as it now stands, the magistrates have the power of using 
their discretion, we fully concur with the sentiment of the 
Committee, ‘ that the power of thus stripping an individual of 
his property without a trial, at the mere arbitrary discretion, 
varying caprices, or interested bias, of any set of men what- 
ever, is inconsistent with the spirit of the English constitution, 
and as such ought not to continue.’ 

The evils, then, which the Committee propose to remedy, are, 


‘ rst. The facility and partiality with which, in some districts, 
new licences are granted. 

‘ 2dly. The difficulty that is found in putting the present laws in 
force to punish the misconduct of the publican, and the impunity 
which in consequence he enjoys. 

‘ gdly. The insecurity of property, which is the consequence of 
the arbitrary power claimed and exercised by the magistrates to 
deprive old established victuallers of their licences.’ 


For this purpose, they advise the regulation relative to the 
certificate, and the recognizances, which we have already 
noticed; with the addition that, in all transfers, the incoming 
victualler shall be obliged to produce a similar certificate, and 
to give fourteen days’ notice to the clerk of the justices. 


¢ That in the case of a petition for a licence to open a new 
public house, notice be given three months prior to the licensing 
day to the clerk of the licensing meeting, when the propriety of 
such licence shall be examined in open court; and that all the 
parties have power to tender evidence on oath, and to be heard by 
themselves or counsel. 

‘ That no magistrate shall license public houses that are his own 
property, or for which he is a manager or agent, or sit on the 
bench while they are licensed. 

‘ That the magistrates of the different counties and divisions do 
send a return to the licensing magistrate, of the different convic- 
tions had against the public houses in the respective districts, and 
that a book be kept by the clerk of the justice. meetings to enter 
the same. That the expence of the proceedings, as well as that of 
the trial by jury, be paid out of the county or city rates; and 
that the clerk of the justice meetings carry on such proceedings. 
That no established victualler be deprived of his licence under any 
pretence whatever, without a trial by jury, in the manner above 
stated; or except he be convicted of felony, or misprision of 
felony, or keeping a disorderly house ; when the licence shall be 
forfeited, and no new licence granted till the next general licens- 


ing day.’ 
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These regulations axe very judicious, and appear to have 
been in some measure selected from the various suggestions 
contained in the excellent evidence of Mr. Robert Henderson 
(p. 88. et seq.), of Mr. Beaumont (p. 284.), and of Mr. Mills 
(p. 329.). A bill was introduced into the House-by the 
chairman, Mr. Bennet, for the purpose of enacting these spro- 
visions: but it was withdrawn in consequence of the close of 


the session. 
On the subject of spirits, we learn morcover that they suffer 


adulteration at some of the gin-shops, on the evidence of Mr. 
Mills: 

‘ Is it within your own observation, that public houses have been 
converted into what are called liquor-shops ?— Many have been. 

‘ Have you observed the effects of public houses so converted on 
others in their own vicinity ?— Almost invariably to ruin the other 
publicans, by selling their liquors at a lower price than the ordi- 
nary description of publicans can do, and also by selling beer at a 
halfpenny a pot less to those persons who fetch it. 

‘ Can you state how it is that the liquor-shops sell spirits at a 
much lower rate than ordinary public houses ?— I have been in- 
formed, and it is generally understood, that they buy their spirits 
of the greatest strength that is permitted by the Excise to be sold; 
that they then, in order to make it burning and hot, frequently 
infuse into it spirit of vitriol and aquafortis, and to increase the 
quantity they put seeds into a very low spirit, because if put in 
with water, it will not mix; they put it into a very low spirit, and 
then by doing that in a certain proportion of quantity, they in- 
crease the total so much as to be. able to sell it lower than 
they give the distiller for that measure ; the publican, not resort- 
ing to those practices, finds himself universally undersold by the 
liquor-shops. 

_¢ Have you any authority for believing that pernicious articles 
are infused into the spirits ordinarily-sold in liquor-shops ?— I 
have had conversation with persons whom I thought capable of 
informing nie ; but they are very cautious, and generally state that 
they expect no use will be made of such information. 

‘ Do you believe it to be the fact that the pernicious articles you 
have referred to are commonly used ? —I believe it to be the fact, 
and I believe that the distillers are very much averse to it; they 
consider it prejudicial to their interests. I have been informed of 
another mode of increasing the quantity, which is perhaps mere 
common; the mixing of powder of paradise with water, and adding 
a solution of alum, to enable it to unite with the spirit.’ 


The whole of Mr. Mills’s evidence is highly interesting, 
and exposes the injurious effect produced by spirit-shops: wit 
regard to which another witness states that, between seven and 
ten o’clock in the evening, 1411 persons, exclusive of children, 
were seen to go in and come out. of a gin-shop opposite to 
St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn. 

We 
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We have already occupied so much space, that we cannot 
notice many other facts which struck our attention: but we 
must slightly mention that the Committee incidentally express 
their disapprobation of ‘the manner in which the office of 
High Constable is at present constituted; and that they, with 
great propriety, avoid any notice in their Report (as not being 
connected with licensing) of the charges brought in the 
evidence against Mr. Merceron relative to his general con- 
duct in the parish of Bethnal Green, and his practice of 
raising and lowering the poor-rates according to his will and 
pleasure, &c. &c. A variety of testimony fully substantiates 
these charges, besides his own evidence: but we refrain from 
entering on the subject; trusting that the case is too solitary 
to make it a matter of general police. 

We must now close our account of this laborious investiga- 
tion: not without expressing our' unmixed approbation of the 
public spirit in which this inquiry has originated, of the 
energy and impartiality with which it has been conducted, 
and of the wisdom and acuteness evinced in the Report with 
which it has been closed. The Honourable H. G. Bennet 
(Chairman) merits the thanks of his countrymen, and we 
heartily tender him ours. 

In another number, we shall take notice of the Report on 
the General Police, presented at the end of the session, which 





has been lately published. E.F 





Art. XII. Fazio, a Tragedy. By H.H. Milman, B.A. Fellow 
of Brazen Nose College. Second Edition. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 
Murray. 1816. 

B* an accident, which we believe scarcely ever happened to 

us before in the long course of our critical career, a 
review of the present drama which was composed many 
months since was first delayed, and finally lost. We think 
that this explanation is due to the author, and to the readers, 
of a work which has attained a certain degree of public esti- 
mation: but we are by no means sure that we view the tra- 
gedy of Fazio, on a repeated perusal, with precisely the same 
feelings of approbation as at first. We perceive in it, indeed, 
much vigour of fancy, and considerable power of inventing 
and sustaining character: but the language certainly strikes 
us as even more forced and pedantic than we had originally 
conceived it to be. The clue to this difference may perhaps 
be found in the fact avowed by the writer, that his play is an 
attempt ‘ to revive the old national drama’ of England; by 
which attempt, Mr. Milman evidently means an imitation of 
the language and manner of Shakspeare and his contem- 
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porary dramatists. We have more than once endeavoured to 
support a very rooted opinion of our own, that such imitations 
have something in them destructive of the free play of genius, 
and offensive to a correct taste. The language and manner 
of Shakspeare, or (if Mr. Milman pleases) of Massinger, or 
of Ben Jonson, cannot be the natural style of a writer of the 
nineteenth century. It is impossible for him to avoid, in the 
first place, the centos of phrases which his memory will suggest 
to him, when he sits down to such an imitation; nay more, he 
will studiously ransack the contents of his common-place book, 

or his pericranium, for the phraseology at which he is aiming, 

Can such a process be favourable to the natural and energetic 
efforts of the imagination? ‘The style of Otway, on the con- 
trary, or of Dryden, (or of Southern, per haps, if it be sufficiently 
figurative,) might, without any studied imitation, but only by 
a judicious value placed on it, become the natural and genuine 
vehicle for the feeling and the thought of a modern writer of 
tragedies. If any person entertains a doubt of the truth of 
this last assertion, let him read some scenes of the later and 
the earlier writers in succession; and then let him decide 
which manner is the most adapted to the age, the taste, and 
the literature of his contemporaries. 

We perceive a bias, but we are persuaded that it is only a 
transient bias, in many authors and even critics of the day, 
towards the adoption of obsolete phraseology; or, at all 
events, to the undue admixture of antiquated forms of ex- 
pression with their own modern and natural turn of language. 
This is nearly the same sort of feeling as that which leads 
some scholars, of partial and imperfect taste, to prefer the 
rare splendors of Lucretian versification to the sustained 
and majestic flow of Virgilian poetry; and the source of the 
error seems to us to lie in a confusion of two essentially dif- 
ferent qualities. More originality of matter, more boldness 
of design, and perhaps a ruder energy of thinking altogether, 
may be attributed to the early composers in every kind, 
throughout the annals of literature ; and, in poetry, a wea 
and a Shakspeare have not only been the first. in their series, 
but the first in their degree of excellence. Yet with how 
wide a distinction! The former is ever chaste and elegant, as 
well as lofty and vigorous in expression, and (excepting in 
some Coarse traits of manners) never debased by vulgarity of 
any description. ‘The latter—but we will not give our adver- 
sarles an opportunity of flying from the main question, or of 
insinuating (which would be perfectly unfounded) that we are 
deficient in high admiration for the varied powers: of our 
English prodigy.. As few persons, however, we think, would 
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be hardy enough to undertake the defence of his ¢asfe in all 
its vagaries, so we are equally assured that it must be a hero 
of argumentation indeed, — a Hudibras himself, —who would 
appreve the imitation of all, or nearly all, of his frame and 
contexture of language by a writer of the present day. Yet 
such poets, or such imitators rather, we have; and (lugubre 
dictu) such drawcansirs in criticism also exist, and are not 
welcomed with that burst of ridicule which their preposterous 
ingenuity so well deserves. Ingenious they are, no doubt; 
for they have discovered that, as a Roman poet would have 
been wise who, in subsequent ages, preferred the model of 
Lucretius in language and manner to that of Virgil, so also 
an English dramatist would be wondrously sagacious, in the 
year 1817, in selecting the writers of Elizabeth and James as 
his patterns of style, instead of those of a later period. That 
later period, disgraced as it confessedly was by a flood of 
immorality which deluged both the real scene of life and its 
mirror on the stage, was yet productive (in point of poetical 
expression, and here is the point in debate,) of the most 
classical and delightful specimens of united genius and taste. 
To these specimens, as more congenial to their own modern 
and natural turn of language, and as more like the nineteenth 
century than the productions of an earlier zra can possibly 
be, we wish to recali the wandering and bewildered minds of 
our national and, particularly, our dramatic poets. To this 
ample subject, and to its several ramifications, more especi- 
ally to the unwarranted and ignorant contempt which is pre- 
sumed to be thrown on the writers from the period of the 
Restoration down to our own times, we hope, ere long, to 
return. We are conscious of having only opened the great 
theme at present: but the little that we have said ma 
serve as an introduction to our remarks on Mr. Milman’s 
tragedy. 

We regret, then, that this gentleman, gifted as he evidently 
is with no ordinary faculties and accomplishments as a poet, 
did not rely more on his original powers and less on any 
chosen models of composition, however excellent in their own 
zera. Those models are honourable beacons for the eye of 
the poet, but disgraceful leading-strings, or go-carts, for his 
every footstep. We wish that this promising dramatist had 
written in a sort of language, which could have impressed us 
as the natural and unaffected result of his own modes of 
thinking’ that the ardent poet, in a word, of our own times, 
had been constantly present to our minds, and not the 
laborious or at least the perverse imitator of .other days. 
Surely the truth is that the style should be formed by the 
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previous study of the best models of all ages; that some 
graces, such as are consistent with the present genius and 
character of the author’s own noble language, should be 
borrowed from every period of that language, and from every 
other period of classical antiquity : but, in the act of composi- 
tion itself, no particular hue of a particular portion of time, 
with which the poet’s mind may have been strongly imbued, 
should be predominant. In style, as well as in human 
features, 


‘* ’Tis not an eye, or lip, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full result of all.” 


It is not a phrase, or a series of Shakspearian phrases, that 
can now constitute either a noble or a natural manner of 
writing. When such modes of expression (we speak of 
peculiarities, necessarily,) are introduced, they should suit 
with the contexture of the whole style; and this contexture, 
we must ever contend, should be that which is natural to the 
period in which the poetry is written: heightened, as it may 
require to be, (and unfortunately does require, in our own 
case,) by a free and distant following of the great examples of 
an age not violently discordant from our own in its general 
turn and manner of expression. 

The story of this drama is founded on a passage in “ The 
Varieties of Literature,” (quoted in the Annual Register for 
1795,) but great liberties, the author tells us, have been taken 
with it. It is, in brief, the following extraordinary tale. 
Bartolo, an old miser, wounded by thieves, comes into the 
house of Fazio, a poor married man, and dies there. He is 
buried ; and his treasure is taken into the possession of Fazio, 
who henceforth announces that he has discovered the philo- 
sopher’s stone, the object of his previous search, and appears 
in the greatest splendor. Subsequently, he renews his 
acquaintance with a fair coquette, named Aldabella, and 
rouses the jealousy of his faithful and engaging wife Bianca. 
Some inquiries having been instituted by the government of 
Florence, respecting the disappearance of old Bartolo’s pro- 
perty, Bianca, to separate her husband from Aldabella, and 
with an imperfect purpose of revenge, accuses him of ‘the 
knowlege of this hidden treasure. He is in consequence mis- 
taken for the murderer, condemned, and executed. Bianca 
repents her hasty and involuntary cruelty too late, and dies of 
a broken heart; while Aldabella is dismissed to a convent. 


‘¢ From such examples as of this and that, 
We all may learn to know, I know not what,” 


as Fielding nobly sings ; or, if we have not sufficiently specified 
the moral of the tragedy, we are at a loss where to find it so 
appositely 
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appositely as in that far-famed collection of rules and examples, 
the Syntax of the Latin Grammar; in the early pages of which 
we discover a motto for Fazio: 


“© Effodiuntur opes, trritamenta malorum.” 


To be serious. It is abundantly evident that nothing is 
taught by the improbable events which form the basis of this 
play. Many of the detached scenes and speeches, however, 
have something more recondite in their ethical purport; and, 
with the caution which we have given, as to the general inju- 
diciousness of their imitative manner, we can offer them to our 
readers as both instructive and entertaining. 


‘ Fazio (solus). 
‘Oh, what a star of the first magnitude 
Were poor young Fazio, if his skill should work 
The wondrous secret your deep-closetted sages 
Grow grey in dreaming of! Why all our Florence 
Would be too narrow for his branching glories ; 
It would o’erleap the Alps, and all the north 
Troop here to see the great philosopher. 
He would be wealthy too—wealthy in fame ; 
And that’s more golden than the richest gold. [A groan without. 
Holy St. Francis! what a groan was there! 
Voice without. 
Within there! — Oh! within there, neighbour ! — Death, 
Murder, and merciless robbery ! 
Fazio opens the Door. 
What! Bartolo! 
‘ Bart. Thank ye, my friend! Ha! ha! ha! my old limbs, 
I did not think them half so tough and sinewy. 
St. Dominic! but,their pins prick’d close and keen. 
Six of ’em, strong and sturdy, with their daggers, 
Tickling the old man to let loose his ducats. 
‘ Fazio. Who, neighbour, who? 
‘ Bart. Robbers, black crape-faced robbers, 
Your only blood-suckers, that drain your veins, 
And yet their meagre bodies aye grow sparer. 
They knew that I had monies from the Duke, 
But I o’erreached them, neighbour: not a ducat, 
Nay, not a doit, to cross themselves withal, 
Got they from old Bartolo. Oh, I bleed! 
And my old heart beats minutes like a clock. 
‘ Fazw. A surgeon, friend! 
‘Bart. Aye, one of your kind butchers, 
Who cut and slash your flesh for their own pastime, 
And then, God bless the mark! they must have money ! 
Gold, gold, or nothing! Silver is grown coarse, 
And rings unhandsomely. . Have I scaped robbing, 
Only to give? -Oh there! there! there! Cold, cold, 
Cold as _ saa 
* Fazio. Nay, then, a confessor! 
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‘ Bart. A confessor! one of your black smooth talkers, 
That drone the name of God incessantly, 
Like the drear burthen of a doleful ballad ! 
That sing to one of bounteous codicils 
To the Franciscans or some hospital ! 
Oh ! there’s a shooting ! — Oozing here !— Aye me! 
My ducats and my ingots scarcely cold 
From the hot Indies! — Oh! and I forgot 
To seal those jewels from the Milan Dake! 
Oh! misery, misery! — Just this very day, 
And that mad spendthrift Angelo hath not sign’d 
The mortgage on those meadows by the Arno. 
Oh! misery, misery !— Yet I scaped them bravely, 
And brought my ducats off ! —— [ Dies. 

‘ Fazio. Why e’en lie there, as foul a mass of earth 
As ever loaded it. ’Twere sin to charity 
To wring one drop of brine upon thy corpse. 
In sooth, death’s not nice-stomach’d, to be cramm’d 
With such unsavoury offal. What a god 
‘Mong men might this dead wither’d thing have been, 
That now must rot beneath the earth, as once 
He rotted on it! Why his wealth had won 
In better hands an atmosphere around him, 
Musical ever with the voice of blessing, 
Nations around his tomb, like marble mourners, 
Vied for their pedestals. — In better hands ? 
Methinks these fingers are not coarse nor clumsy. 
Philosophy ! Philosophy! thou’rt lame 
And tortoise-paced to my fleet desires ! 
I scent a shorter path to fame and riches. 
The Hesperian trees nod their rich clusters at me, 
‘Tickling my timorous and withdrawing grasp ; — 
I would, yet dare not: — that’s a coward’s reckoning. 
Half of the sin lies in “ I would.” To-morrow, 
If that it find me poor, will write me fool, 
And myself be a mock unto myself. 
Aye, and the body murder’d in my house ! 
Your carrion breeds most strange and loathsome insects — 
Suspicion’s of the quickest and the keenest — 
So, neighbour, by your leave, your keys! In sooth, 
Thou hadst no desperate love for holy church ; 
Long-knolled bell were no sweet music to thee. 
A ‘“*God be with thee” shall be all thy mass ; 
Thou never lovedst those dry and droning priests. 
Thou’lt rot most cool and quiet in my garden ; 
Your gay and gilded vault would be too costly. 

[ Exit with the body of Bartolo. 


‘ Scene z2.—A Street. 


‘ Enter Fazio with a dark Laniern. 
I, wont to rove like a tame household dog, 
Caress’d by every hand, and fearing none, 
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Now prow! e’en like a grey and treasonous wolf. 
’Tis a bad deed to rob, and I'll have none on’t : 
’Tis a bad deed to rob ——and whom? the dead ? 
Aye, of their winding sheets and coffin nails, 

Tis but a quit-rent for the land I sold him, 

Almost two yards to house him and his worms: 
Somewhat usurious in the main, but that 

Is honest thrift to your keen usurer. 

Had he a kinsman, nay a friend, ’twere devilish. 
But now whom rob I? why the state. — In sooth 
Marvellous little owe I this same state, 

That I should be so dainty of its welfare. 
Methinks our Duke hath pomp enough, our Senate 
Sit in their scarlet robes and ermine tippets, 

And live in proud and pillar’d palaces, 

Where their Greek wines flow plentiful. — Besides, 
To scatter it abroad amid so many, 

It were to cut the sun out into spangles, 

And mar its brilliance by dispersing it. 

Away! away! his burying is my Rubicon! 

Cesar or nothing! Now, ye close-lock’d treasures, 
Put on your gaudiest hues, outshine yourselves ! 
With a deliverer’s, not a tyrant’s hand 

Invade I thus your dull and peaceful slumbers, | 
And give ye light and liberty. Ye shall not 
Moulder and rust in pale and pitiful darkness, 

But front the sun with light bright as his own.’ 


This ample extract will have given a fair opportunity for 
decision on the justice of our previous cuaracter of Mr. Mil- 
man’s diction. It is plain that such long soliloquies, and in- 
deed the whole unmeasured part of Fazio, must receive 
prodigal curtailment before they can be admitted on any 
theatre. ‘The scenes that follow are equally praiseworthy in 
point of poetic gen‘ 7s; and indeed, with the exception of the 
singularly stiff and foolish scene of Fazio and his flatterers, 
we think that the author’s spirit scarcely ever flags throughout 
the drama. He dances, in fact, most vigorously in his fetters: 
what would he have done had he been wholly free? If his 
spirit be of the right order, it would have been greatly ang- 
mented in energy. 

We transcribe the opening of the third act, to make up 
the pair of soliloquies, and to introduce Bianca as well ‘as 
Fazio to our readers. He has now been ensnared by the 
fascinations of Aldabelia. | 

‘ Act iii, Scene 1.— Palace of bazio. 

‘ Branca. Not all the night, not all the long, long night, 

Not come to me! not send tome’ not think on me! 
Like an unrighteous and unburied ghost, 


I wander up and down these long arcades. 
Oh, 
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Oh, in our old poor narrow home, if haply 
He linger’d late abroad, domestic things 
Close and familiar crowded all around me; 
The ticking of the clock, the flapping motion 
Of the green lattice, the grey curtains’ fold, 
The hangings of the bed myself had wrought, 
Yea e’en his black and iron crucibles, 

Were to me as my friends. But here, oh here, 
Where all is coldly, comfortlessly costly, 

All strange, all new in uncouth gorgeousness, 
Lofty and long, a wider space for misery — 
E’en my own footsteps on these marble floors 
Are unaccustom’d, unfamiliar sounds, — 

Oh, I am here so wearily miserable, 

That I should welcome my apostate Fazio, 
Though he were fresh from Aldabella’s arms. 
Her arms ! — her viper coil ! I had forsworn 
That thought ; lest he should come, and find me mad, 
And so go back again, and I not know it. 

Oh that I were a child to play with toys, 

Fix my whole soul upon a cup and ball— 

Oh any pityful poor subterfuge, 

A moment to distract my busy spirit 

From its dark dalliance with that cursed image! 

I have tried all: all vainly—-Now, but now 

I went intomy children. The first sound 

They murmur’d in their evil-dreaming sleep 

Was a faint mimicry of the name of father. 

I could not kiss them, my lips were so hot. 

The very household slaves are leagued against me, 


“ 





' And do beset me with their wicked floutings, - 


«¢ Comes my lord home to-night ?”—and when I say, 

«‘ I know not,”’ their coarse pity makes my heartstrings 

Throb with the agony. — ( Enter Pizro.)—Well, what of my lord ? 
Nay, tell it with thy lips, not with thy visage, 

Thou raven, croak it out if it be evil; 

If it be good, I’]l fall and worship thee ; 

’Tis the office and the ministry of gods 


. To speak good tidings to distracted spirits. 


‘ Piero. Last night my lord did feast — 
¢ Bianca. Speak it at once — 
Where ? where ?—1I’ll wring it from thy lips. — Where? where ? 
‘ Piero. Lady, at the Marchesa Aldabella’s. 
¢ Bianca. Thou liest, false slave: *twas at the Ducal Palace, 
*Twas at the arsenal with the officers, 
"Twas with the old rich senator — him —him — him — 
The man with a brief name; ’twas gaming, dicing, 
Riotously drinking. — Oh it was not there ; 
*Twas any where but there — or if it was, 
Why like a sly and creeping adder sting me 
With thy black tidings ? — Nay, nay: good my friend ; 
Here’s money for those harsh intemperate words. — 
13 But 
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But he’s not there: ’twas some one of the gallants, 
With dress and stature like my Fazio. 
Thou wert mistaken :—no, no; ’twas not Fazio.’ 


Much of the opening speech in this scene is written in a 
less forced and obvious style of imitation than the remainder ; 
and, consequently, it would come with an increased charm to 
the audience. ‘The author has invested Bianca with a tender- 
ness and a simplicity which, when she begins to be unhappy, 
are peculiarly touching: but, as he proceeds with the de- 
lineation of his heroine’s distress and self-accusation, he falls 
into the common error of tragic poets, with the exception of the 
favoured few, and especially of Otway. In Belvidera’s wildest 
moments, she exhibits a force of eloquent nature which nothing 
can resist; and, although fancy is let loose from her restraints 
of reason and conscious shame, she yet preserves such a method 
in her madness as to be intelligible and affecting. Mr. Milman 
is very far from being guilty of some of the excesses of his 
contemporaries: he does not join in chorus with the empt 
noise of Bertram or Manuel; nor does he echo the feeble 
bellowing of Adelaide or the Apostate.* He rants, however, 
suo modulo et pede; and he manifestly proves, in the conclu- 
sion of his play, that the dramatic art has many secrets which 
he is yet to learn. The dismissal of Aldabella is farcically 
abrupt; and the concluding heroics of Bianca are very un- 
worthy of her previous powers. 

‘¢ It breaks — it breaks — it breaks — it is not iron, [ Dies.’ 

“© Nec fera — nec veré ferrea—nympha fuit.” 

One other scene, however, of this tragedy, (which, with all 
its faults, must hold a high rank among the dramatic efforts 
of our times,) will probably be acceptable to our readers. We 
select the following, as pathetic and animated : 

‘Activ. Scene 1.— A Prison. 
‘ Fazio and Bianca, 

‘ Fazio. Let’s talk of joy, Bianca: we'll deceive 
This present and this future, whose grim faces 
Stare at us with such deep and hideous blackness : 

We'll fly to the past. Dost thou remember, love, 
Those gentle moonlights, when my fond guitar 
Was regular, as convent vesper hymn, 

Beneath thy lattice, sometimes the Jight dawn 
Came stealing on our voiceless intercourse, 

Soft in its grey and filmy atmosphere ? 


‘ Bianca. Oh yes, oh yes! —There’ll be a dawn to-morrow 
Will steal upon us. — Then, oh then —— 
‘ Fazio. Oh, think not on’t! — 


And thou remember’st too that beauteous evening 





* Our account of these plays will appear in our next number. 
Upon 
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Upon the Arno; how we sail’d along, 

And laugh’d to see the stately towers of Florence 
Waver arid dance-in the blue depth beneath us. 
How carelessly thy unretiring hand 

Abandon’d its soft whiteness to my pressure ? 

‘ Bianca. Oh yes To-morrow evening, if thou close 
Thy clasping hand, mine will not meet it then — 
Thow’lt only grasp the chill and senseless earth. 

‘ Fazio. Thou busy, sad remembrancer of evi] !|—— 
How exquisitely happy have we two 
Sate in the dusky and discolour’d light, 

That flicker’d through our shaking lattice bars! 
Our children at our feet, or on our laps, 
Warm in their breathing slumbers, or at play | 











With rosy laughter on their cheeks !— Oh! God! 
Bianca, such a flash of thought crost o’er me, 
I dare not speak it. j 
¢ Bianca. Quick, my Fazio! a 
Quick let me hav’t ! — to-morrow thou’|t not speak it. 
‘ Fazio. Oh, what a life must theirs be, those poor innocents ! 
When they have grown up to a sense of sqrrow — 
Oh, what a feast will they be for rude misery ! 
Honest men’s boys and girls, whene’er they mingle, 
Will spurn them with the black and branded title, 
‘© The murderer’s children.” Infamy will pin 
That pestilent label on their backs; the plague spot \ 
Will bloat and blister on them till their death-beds ; 
And if they beg — for beggars they must be — 
They'll drive them from their doors with cruel jeers 
Upon my riches, villainously style them 
‘s. The children of Lord Fazio, the philosopher.” 
¢ Bianca. To-morrow will the cry begin, to-morrow. ——’ 
The native genius of the author, in this touching passage, 
has frequently broken through his trammels of imitation. 
Let him imagine, if he pleases, that the spirit of the mighty 
dramatists of old calls on him, from their tombs, to revive their f 
national honours: but let him at the same time remember 
that not one of them would thus address him: 
| & Eeoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus —’ 
No: — it is not from the lifeless bones, from the skeleton, of 
antiquated phraseology, that a poet worthy of expressing the 
image of any of our antient bards can be expected to arise. 
He must drink from the same eternal fountains which they 
apprdached with veneration and enthusiasm; he must bow, as 
they did, at the shrine of Nature; and, thoroughly impressed 
in his memory and his faney with her magic forms ‘and his 
own happy combinations, he must write, as she dictates, in 
vivid and spontaneous energy of versification. The language 
must be his own, as well as the imagery which it clothes with 
light, but which it neither perplexes by refracted nor a 
y 
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by reflected rays of brilliancy ; and he must admit no laboured 
difficulties in his own manner, nor any faint copyisms in his 
imitation of others. However, let us cease from attemptin 
to describe that which, after all, can only be /e/t with adequate 
truth and vivacity; and which (we grieve to add) has in our 
judgement rarely indeed been exemplified in any mode of 
composition by our coéval pocts, and never in their dramatic 
undertakings. 


— tit, 
—— 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1817. , 


POETRY, &c. 


Art. 13. Odes, and other Poems. By Henry Necle. Crown 
8vo. pp. 144. Sherwood andCo. 1816. 

In a short preface, which takes a rapid survey of the lyric poets 
of England, and which unaccountably omits to mention Mr. Words- 
worth’s Lyrical Ballads *, Mr. Neele maintains the superiority of 
Collins and Gray over all other poets in the same department. He 
does not, indeed, we think, dwell sufficiently on that glorious burst 
ef Dryden, the Alexander’s Feast, but otherwise his opinions seem 
tolerably reasonable. His poetry, in many passages, is of a very 
superior order to that of his ephemeral brethren of the grey goose 
quill; but on some occasions he is most bombastically disposed, 
and out-horrorizes even the most horrible of the modern votaries of 
horror. His taste is evidently not guite formed: but, from the 
classical models which he has chosen, and from the native spirit 
which he has displayed, we may venture to entertain better hopes 
of his future productions. The two most pleasing poems in the 
bde to Memory, and 





present collection are, on the whole, the 
the following stanzas: 


‘‘ Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?” Job v. 


‘ And where is he? not.by the side 
Whose every want he loved to tend; 
Not o’er those valleys wandering wide, 
Where sweetly lost, -he oft would wend ; 
That form beloved he marks.no.more, 
Those scenes admired no more shall see, 
Those scenes are lovely as before, 
And she as fair ;——but where is he ? 
‘ No, no, the radiance is not dim, 
That used to gild his favourite hill, 
The pleasures that were dear to him, 
Are dear to life and nature still ; 





* We intend soon to render ample justice to this ingenious 
gentleman, and to make amends for Mr. Neele’s neglect, in our 
notice of a new and unrivalled production of his pen. 

Rev. Ocr. 1817. P But 
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But ah! his home is not as fair, 
Neglected must his gardens be, 

The lilies droop and wither there, 
And seem to whisper, ‘“ where is he?” 


¢ His was the pomp, the crowded hall, 
But where is now this proud display ? 
His riches, honours, pleasures, all 
Desire could frame ;— but where are they ? 
And he, as some tall rock that stands 
Protected by the circling sea, 
Surrounded by admiring bands, 
Seemed proudly strong — and where is he? 


‘ The church-yard bears an added stone, 

The fire-side shews a vacant chair, 

Here sadness dwells and weeps alone, 
And death displays his banner there ; 

The life is gone, the breath has fled, ° 
And what has been no more shall be ; 

The well-known form, the welcome tread, 
Oh where are they, and where is he?’ 


Some strange barbarisms occur in the language, and other va- 
aries in the versification of several passages. What can be more 
insufferable than the apostrophe after the adjective, as thus ? 


‘ The wounded’s balm, the troubled’s rest.’ 


If we do not resist such outrageous innovations as these, into which 
we have been gradually led by less offensive ‘licences, we shall soon 
be reduced to babble a Gothic jargon indeed ; and one of the peace- 
ful glories of some great nation yet to come will be this, — to weed 
‘out the faults and follies of the English tongue, in the nineteenth 
century of Christianity. 


Art.14. Dash, a Tale. Third Edition. By Henry Lee, Author 
of Caleb Quotem, &c. Crown 8vo. pp.32. Sherwood and 
Co. 1817. : 

A third edition of Dash!—Is it possible that any past era of 
absurdity can have equalled the present? A silly tissue of senti- 
mental sickliness and stupidity, without one ray of genius, wit, 
learning, or any good quality whatever, goes through three edi- 
tions, containing three cantos and two wood cuts ! , 


‘ Gauge, the exciseman, as he pass’d that way, 
(His walk, as we have said, at early day, ) 
First netic’d Dash —the dog he long had known; 
And next saw Woodley — just as we have shewn. 
To succour’ Woodley, Gauge his skill applied, 
And gently plac’d him close by Dash’s side: 
Dash heard them speak —his head he faintly rais’d, 
And fondly on his much-loved master gazed. 
Woodley, though safe himself, in anxious. fear 
At seeing Dash lie wounded, dropp’d a tear ; 

Cautious 
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Cautious he turn’d the faithful creature o’er, 

But Dash had fallen — alas! to rise no more! 

The gun’s dire charge a vital part had found, 

And life’s warm stream ran copious on the ground.’ 


“ Hac fierent, si testicukt vena ulla paterni 
Viveret in nobis?” &c. &c. (Persius.) 


«¢ But oh, if Rome’s old manhood were not fled, 
Could such lines gender in a Roman head ? 
Hold, I mistake; ’tis in the mouth they grow: 
Meenas, and Attys, like our spittle flow. 
Their author thump’d no desk; no finger bit ; 
His only toil and trouble was to spit.” (Brewster. ) 


Art. 15. Poetic Impressions. A Pocket-book, with Scraps and 
Memorandums. Including the Washing Day, Ironing Day, 
Brewing Day, Quarter Day, and Saturday. By Henry Lee, 
Author of Dash, a Tale; Caleb Quotem, &c. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 187. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 

The title-page,- prefixed to this little volume of nonsense, will 
amply describe its contents. It is a foolish farrago indeed; with 
occasional, and but occasional, glimmerings of whimsicality, to 
relieve the dead and dark dullness of the general mass. ‘The 
subjoined is an old friend with a new face : — 


* Gambling.’ 
‘ A ruined gamester once foul play had shown 
And, from a second-story window thrown, 
Ask'd Will’s advice !— The case, said Will, is plain ; 
Observe this rule — Don’t play so high again!’ 


We add one of the serious effusions; old in shape, as in subject : 
— ‘ The Wife.’ 


‘ Happy the fair, who, with a virtuous mind, 
Can in her husband every solace find ; 
Tho’ not by affluence cheer’d, in humble life 
Proud of that best of titles, faithful wife ; 
The world’s vain praise, or blame, her least regard, 
Her husband’s smile her chief, her sole reward. 
For him she lives, — in him alone confides, 
His wish — his will — her every action guides; 
The ray of pure affection warmly glows, 
And o’er her home eternal sunshine throws.’ 


The wit and the wisdom of these ¢ Poetic Impressions’ are nearly 


onalevel. The former, indeed, evaporates in smoke, and the latter 
subsides into lead. 


Art. 16. Poems, by Arthur Brooke, Esq.‘' Small 8vo. pp. 56. 
Printed at Canterbury. 1816. 

“These little Anacreontic effusions, though in themselves suffi- 

ciently insignificant, discover a certain degree of poetical talent, 

which, if matured by cultivation and assisted by farther study and 

experience, might become fitted to exert itself on more — 

P 2 themes. 
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themes. We shall exhibit one or two specimens of the author's 
style, and leave them with our readers. 


, * Tell me not how fair she seemed, 
Nor how her glances mildly beamed, 
Nor tell me how ther bosom’s swell 
Warmly rose and softly fell, 
For not on me those glances turned, 
And not for me that bosom burned; 
And not a sigh that heaved its snows 
For me in kind remembrance rose. 
But did a sympathetic flow. 
Equal in either bosom glow ; 
Did feeling with a rosy twine 
Connect her gentle heart.to mine, | . 
Oh long, my friend, would be thy task 
To answer all that love would ask. 
Every changing charm desiring, 
Every word, each look requiring, 
On whom she bent her melting gaze, 
Who led her through the dance’s maze, 
What chosen wreath her temples graced, 
What envied zone her form embraced, 
The hue.of every robe she wore, 
And oh! a thousand questions more ; 
That long indeed would be thy task 
To answer all that Love would ask.’ 





“ The soft eyes of Jane were suffused with the flow 
Of the gems that'to pity belong ; 
And her heart softly heaved in its mansion of snow, 
At the mournful complaint of the song. — 7 


¢ When a sigh from. a-bosom so lovely as:this, 
Is drawn by a languishing tone, 
The poet is. only imferior in. bliss 
Tu the lover who calls it his own.’ 


Art. 17. Selections from the Tales and Idyls of Gesner, translated 
into Verse. 8vo. pp. 125. Kerby. 1817. 

To those who'love pastoral poetry, and the whole gentle class 
of composition connected .with “it, these selections will afford a 
portion of their favourite ‘entertamment. An elegance and a 
facility ‘are evinced in many parts of the version, which is made 
through the medium of the French: but we observe also some 
idlenesses and inaccuracies ‘which disfigure the work, and one or 
two poems (suchas the Bath) which had better have been omitted. 
The ‘ Broken Pitcher,’ as-it is inelegantly called, and in another 
place ‘ the precious Jug,’ is a translation of a little piece much 
more successfully rendered ig, Mr. Hobhouse’s miscellaneous poems. 

One of the best attempts in the book is ‘ The Navigation.’ 

‘ Smooth glides the vessel which to distant shores 
Conveys the lovely nymph my heart adores. 
Gy |: Zephyr, 
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Zephyr, thy freshest, fairest breeze supply ; 
Around the bark, young Cupids hovering fly ; 

If on the deck the cooling air she courts,. 
Sea-gods! delight her with your frolic-sports ; 
When her soft eyes decline upon the sea, 

’Tis then, ye gods! my Zoe thinks on me ! 
From myrtle labyrinths that fringe the coast, 
Pour forth, ye birds! the strains she loves the most, 
By whispering breezes to her ear conveyed, 
Entice my Zoe to your vocal shade. 

Sea! may thy slightest billows calm subside; 
Ne’er to thy care did ocean’s god confide, 

Ne’er did thy waves a freight more precious bear, 
A form more lovely, or a Face more fair ; 

_ The sun-beam on thy brilliant plain displayed 
Glows less resplendent than the peerless maid ; 
Not Paphos Queen could rarer charms. disclose 
When from thy bosom’s glittering foam she rose, 
And floating radiant on her silvery shell, 

Th’ enchanted Tritons fixed by Beauty’s spell, 
Forsook their rush crown’d nymphs, and coral caves, 
And light disporting on thy glassy waves, 

The nereid’s smiles and frowns disdainful viewed, 
And plunged in ecstasy her course pursued, 

Till from their gaze the pearly car conveyed 

The blooming goddess to th’ embowering shade.’ 


Although the images in this little poem are all hackneyed, they 
manifest a freshness and a distinctness in the form which they 
have here assumed that cannot but be agreeable. 

We were sorry to see such a couplet, even of lines eight feet 
Jong, as the subjoined: 

‘ Oft rolling on the earth would ay, 
And call on murdered Olivier.’ 


Report says that this work is the production of a lady of 
fashion. 


Art. 18. Clore; or Fancy’s Tale, a Poem in Three Cantos. By 
John Owens Howard. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Printed in 
Dublin, and sold in London by. Longman and Co. i 
We are here presented with a poetical effusion which is superior, 

by many, gradations, to others with which we have, from time to 

time, been honoured by our good brothers and sisters om the 
farther side of St. George’s Channel. To those of our readers, 
therefore, who so far differ from ourselves as: to be still unsated 
with the style of Walter Scott, and the many happy and unhappy 
imitations of it to be found among the works of the. poet@ minores, 

Anglici, this volume may with safety be recommended, for the. 

purpose of beguiling a leisure-hour with innocent amusement. The. 

praises, however, which are due to invention or originality, we are 
sorry to be obliged to withhold ; and we cannot venture to prognos-. 
ticate the meed of longevity to a species of poem, of which it 1s the 

P 3 peculiar 
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peculiar if not the only province “ partes mimum . tractare 
secundas.” 


Art.19. The Schoal-boy ; with other Poems. By Thomas Crom- 
well. Crown 8vo. pp. 98. 5s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 1816. 
If we consider that, when these poems were composed, ‘ the 

author was but little past the age, and had enjoyed little more 
than the experience, of a school-boy,’ we must not deny to 
them that partial ee of approbation which is due to the cha- 
racter and merits of good school-compositions. At so early an 
age, indeed, it would be unreasonable to require the accuracy of 
taste and judgement which belongs only to the experience of 
riper years ; yet a becoming degree of diffidence at such a time of 
life might very naturally have been expected ; and we confess our 
surprize that the modesty incident to youth did not induce the 
author to retain his compositions in that form in which, as we are 
told, ‘ they have already received the partial applause of private 
friends.’ Had Mr. Cromwell been contented to wait until years 
and study had improved the verses of ‘ the school-boy’ into the 
strains of the poet, we cannot but think that his readers would 
have been equally gratified, and, his own vanity have chanced to 
meet with less disappointment. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 20. Comparative Views of the State of Great Britain and 
. Ireland ; as it was, before the War; as it is, since the Peace. 

By George Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A. 8vo. pp. 100. 2s. 6d. 
- Egerton. 1817. | 

As on former occasions, Mr. Chalmers here stands forwards to 
shew, by the evidence of official documents, that we have no 
reason to be discouraged, and that our present sufferings are the 
inevitable consequence of a change from war to peace. After a 
long preamble, proceeds (p.26.) to treat of ‘ the .Poor and 
their Laws,’ and then of ‘ Agriculture,’ with the successive 
acts of parliament that have been passed during many years for 
inclosing, draining, dividing, &c. Coming, in the third place, to 
our ‘ Manufactures and Shipping,’ he gives (p. 49.) a curious 
table of the progressive increase of our exports from 1700 to 1760; 
following it up with other statements of the same kind, one of 
which we lay before our readers. 


No. of Bankruptcies. Value of Exports.{ No. of Bankruptcies. Value of Exports. 
In 1703, 30 #€6,145,432 | In1783, 528 #£14,638,463 
In 1753, 214 12,600,000 | In 1793, 1304 20;390,180 
In 1763, 233 14,487,507 | In 1816, 2442 51,260,467 
In 1773, 562 14,763,253 
The object of this and of a variety of other extracts from public 
documents is to manifest that we have proceeded in a state of 
gradual improvement, notwithstanding all the burdens of war. A 
similar course of reasoning is pursued (p. 67.) with regard to 
Scotland, and next with respect to Ireland; the whole concluding 
with observations on our Finances, and on the potent operation of 

the sinking-fund. i 
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We are at all times gratified with a reference to official docu- 
ments; and we should be much pleased with Mr. C.’s mode of 
reasoning, had he not unluckily a disposition to look always to one 
side of the question, and to omit certain important considerations, 
such as the progressive fall in the value of money; —a fall which, 
during the present age, has been so serious as to cause a most 
material difference in the relative import of arithmetical state- 
ments. We must object, also, to a certain quaintness of style, and 
a predilection for pedantic expressions; such as (p. 31.) ‘ the 
efluxion of the first fourteen sessions; (p. 32.) ‘ continued to 
reduplicate their acquisitions ;’ (p. 38.) ‘ parochial and urban 
improvements,’ &c. 





Art. 21. A Plan for reducing the Poor’s Rate, by giving per- 
manent Employment to the labouring Classes; with some 
Observations on the Cultivation of Flax and Hemp; and an 
Account of a new Process for dressing and preparing Flax and 

Hemp, without Water-steeping or Dew-retting. By Samuel 
Hill, Esq. 8vo. 1s. Harding. 1817. 

Mr. Hill proposes to accomplish the relief of the poor by 
instituting parish-manufactories, in which all who wish for 
employment or relief may be set at work; and which should be 
totally distinct from parish poor-houses, and should consist of 
establishments for dressing flax and hemp, as well as for spinning 
and weaving the thread and yarn. All the processes preparatory 
to spinning are rendered so simple by the use of the patent 
machinery as to require no instruction, and very little strength; 
and therefore women, children, and aged persons may be employed 
on them. The farther employment now proposed, viz. spinning 
and weaving, would meet the wants of tle class who are most des- 
titute, the silk-weavers of Spitalficlds and the cotton-weavers in 
general; while very little capital would be required, and any 
vacant building might be rented for the purpose. Mr. H. then 
proceeds to give (pp. 12, 13.) an account of the patent machines 
for preparing flax and hemp, with calculations of the cost of the 
raw material, the spinning &c.; all of which shew that the new 
process is greatly superior to the old method of preparing the 
fibre of the flax for separation by fermentation and decay, the 
effect of which was to destroy the useful qualities of the plant in 
every other respect. He subjoins a few observations on the plan 
of cultivating flax and hemp, and maintains that the late improve- 
ments are such as will remove the objection hitherto made to 
its culture by land-holders and their tenants. 


Art. 22. Arguments in favour of the Practicability of relieving the 
able-bodied Poor, by finding Employment for them ; and of the 
beneficial Consequences of such Employment both to the Morals 
of the Poor and the national Wealth: addressed to the Com- 
mittee on the Poor Laws. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M.P. 
a Member of the Committee. 8vo. pp. 40. 18. 6d. Long- 
man and Co. 1817. 

Sir E. Brydges is already well known to the public, and to our 
readers, both asa poet and by his various writings on public topics, 
| particularly 
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particularly with regard to the poor; one of his tracts on which 
we noticed in Vol. Ixxii. p. 433. Having. been a member of 
the late Committee on the Poor-laws,. his attention was elosely 
devoted to the subject; and the result is his production of a plan for 
inding employment for the poor by giving additional extent to our 
agricultural labours. The great apparent objcction to such aug- 
mentation is the want of an adequate market: but this, says 
Sir E. B., (p. 11.) does not hold with. reference to the increase of 
corn, because the demand will quickly follow the supply, inasmuch 
as. consumption regularly: increases with the means of subsistence. 
We should in that case have more manufactures, more tradesmen, 
more merchants, more in short of every class. who consume. the 
fruit of the farmer’s labours; and, on the faith of this principle, 
Sir Egerton proposes (pp. 24, 25.) the adoption of several mea- 
sures, compelling the farmers to find work for the unemployed 
husbandimen of their respective parishes: which he follows up by 
a project for taxing wages to a small extent, (a thirtieth, ) in order 
to provide a fund for the poor-rates in lieu of the present unequal 
and oppressive mode of collection. | 

No doubt can be entertained of the truth of the fundamental. 
principle in all these suggestions: but the propriety of its applica- 
tion to this country, particularly in its actual state, is a very dif- 
ferent matter. Sir E. B. seems to forget that we are obliged in 
self-defence to keep our corn at a higher rate than our neighbours; 
and he overlooks also the extra-expence at which any farther 
quantity must be raised in a country in which the good land is 
already very generally in cultivation: but, without dwelling on 
these considerations, we must object zm zoto to any thing in the 


shape of compulsion, being satisfied that the ultimate issue of such 


measures must be either unavailing or prejudicial. The essence 


6f our constitution demands that coercion should appear only 
when it is unavoidable ; and nothing is more surprizing or more: 


gratifying to foreigners who visit England than the absence of 
government-interference. Recent circumstances have obliged us 
to suspend, for a time, a part of this valuable peculiarity : but the 


returning activity of trade gives reason to hope that we shall soon 


be restored to the unrestricted enjoyment of our constitutional 
rights. The same encouraging prospect affords a ground of ex- 
pectation that the poor-rates will be materially lessened, and time 


given for devising means of relief, without resorting to any expe- 


dients of an arbitrary or unnatural description. 


Art. 23. A View of the Nature and Operation of Bank-currency ; 
as connected with the Distresses of the Country. By W. T. 


Comber; Author of *“ An Inquiry into the State of national 


Subsistence,” &c. 8vo. pp. 54. 18.6d. Sherwood and Co. 

1817. 

The work mentioned in the title-page of this pamphlet was re- 
viewed at some length in our sixtieth volume ; and we then took oc- 
casion to commend the disinterested views of the author, while we 
regretted his extraordinary prolixity, and his disposition to diverge 
into topics which bore but a remote connection with the object of 

discussion. 
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discussion. We are sorry to perceive that neither our admonition 
nor the lapse of time has been sufficient to.accomplish the cure of 
this unlucky propensity ; Mr. C. exhibiting-at present, en miniature, 
almost all the faults displayed en grand in his former publication. 
He begins by reasoning very properly on the tendency of war- 
expenditure to raise prices, not in a simple but in a geometrical 
ratio, because the loan of one year operates to enhance commodi+ 
ties for the next, and to render larger sums progressively necessary 
for the discharge of similar services: but he carries the argument’ 
too far when he alleges that commodities were kept back to any’ 
considerable extent in anticipation of a rise; and that our dis- 
tresses were in a great degree owing to the withdrawing of bank- 
ing-accommodation. We also dissent from him in the apprehen- 
sion that the sinking-fund: will continue to operate so long as‘ to 
cause an unnatural fall in the rate of interest; being’ convinced 
that ministers will embrace the first favourable opportunity of 
encroaching on this fund, and of putting an end to some of our! 
most injurious branches of taxation. This-will become practicable 
whenever the revenue shall materially exceed its present amount ; 
of which, if we may judge from the improving state of our manu- 
factures, we have already a tolerable prospect. 

It would be superfluous to enter farther into an analysis of 
Mr. Comber’s views and suggestions; and we take leave of him: 


with the admonition which it so frequently falls to the lot of a’ 


reviewer to give to: am author; viz. that he would do welt to study 
his matter thoroughly, and to reduce it into plainer language, 
before he presents it to the public. 


Art. 24. A third Letter to the Right Honourable N. Vansittart, 
Chancellor of his Majesty’s Exchequer, &c. &c. &c. By the 
Author of the Crisis-¥8vo. pp. 207. 6s. sewed. Hatchard. 
1817. 
~ alba congratulate this writer on a prospect of suecess in 

his attempts to accomplish an improvement in our financial regu- 

lations, since it seems very questionable whether he himself com- 


prehends the object of his elaborate reasonings.’ The principal 


teatures of the tract are a disapprobation of the existing corn-laws, 
and the demand of an unrestricted trade: but the latter is urged 
amid such overflowing rhapsodies, and in so diffuse and ill-arranged 
a manner, that not one reader in twenty will have patience to travel 


tothe end of the pamphlet. Occasionally, as at p. 36., a good re- 


mark occurs, and most desirable certainly would it be that circum- 
stances permitted the free introduction of foreign corn: but our 
burdens are too heavy to admit of such a measure without the 
utter ruin of the great body of agriculturists. This subject was 
very fully discussed in parliament in the spring of 1815; and those 
who are desirous of re-investigating it will find it ehgible to refer 
to a record of these debates, instead of taking up such incoherent 
pamphlets as the present: 


Art. 25. A Glance at the State of Public Affairs, as far as relates 
to the Influence of Money and Finance on Manufactures and 


Commerce. 
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Commerce. By a Friend to all. 8vo, pp. go. 38- Sher- 
* wood and Co. 1817. = 

This pamphlet is of a very mixed character ; the author dis- 
covering, on particular occasions, (pp. 51. 63. 86. 8g.) judicious 
Views respecting matters of money and commerce, but destroying 
the effect of his reasoning by a tedious diffuseness and a total want 
of method. These faults may be partly owing, as stated in a pre- 


fatory notice, to an unavoidable absence from home at the time. 


when it became necessary to send the MS. to the press: but the 
proper course on such an occasion would have been to postpone 
the publication. Authors are, in general, too impatient to give 
the result of their labours to the world: seldom considering that, 


though their production and its subject may appear of first-rate 


importance to them, they form only a part of the vast numbers of 
works and of topics which occupy the public mind; and that a 
well digested performance will be attentively received even after 
the interval of the highest interest is past. In the pamphlet before 
us, it is a matter of no small difficulty to discover the wish or the 
object of the writer: but he is evidently adverse to the doctrines 
brought forwards seven years ago by the Bullion-Committee; and 
he regrets that ministers, on the suspension of hostilities in 1814, 
fixed a specific limit to the exemption from cash-payments enjoyed 
by the Bank. .That measure, he says, spread a general alarm; 
obliging the Bank to narrow its discounts; and forcing country- 
bankers to call in the very considerable sums which they had 
advanced to farmers and land-holders. In our opinion, however, 
the chief cause of the mischief is to be found in the sudden depre- 
tiation of agricultural produce, and the inadequacy of farming 
capital. — With regard to another important point, —the utility of 
a sinking-fund, — the writer adopts the opinion of Dr. Hamilton ; 
an opinion which our readers will find developed at considerable 
length in our seventy-first volume. On the whole, we cannot 
advise this author to appear again before the public until he shall 
have both re-considered his principles and re-cast his composition. 


Art. 26¢ Observations on the Importance of Gibraltar to Great 
Britain, as the Means of promoting Intercourse with the States 
of the Mediterranean; particularly with Morocco; to which is 
added a Description of the part of Spain immediately connected 
with Gibraltar. By Christopher Clarke, Captain in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery. 8vo. pp.114. 38. Hatchard. 1817. 
Captain Clarke is a very desultory writer; his pamphlet contain- 

ing not merely observations on Gibraltar and the adjacent parts of 

Spain, but a variety of remarks connected with our general policy, 

the government of India, the intercourse of our colonies, and even 

the improvement of the empire of Morocco. To crown all, he 
concludes with a copy of verses in praise of Gibraltar, and has the 
kindness to promise his readers a comprehensive work on the state 
of Spain at the accession of Ferdinand VII.; where, if he con- 
tinues to indulge his propensity a2 me oath we may expect a range 
of topics and a list of quotations to which all those that figure in 
the pagés of the present pamphlet will be mere trifles. He is ac- 
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quainted with the Spanish language, and familiar with their best 
writers, Campomanes, Jovellanos, and others: but his unlucky 
disposition to bring nothing to a point forbids the expectation of 
much benefit from his promised performance. 

Most of our officers, after having resided for any number of 
years at Gibraltar, become heartily tired of the confinement: but 
not so Captain C.; who seems to have acquired for the rock a 
kind of predilection which is in general felt only for our native soil. 
This fortress has certainly cost us from first to last a round sum of 
money, and still the author is of opinion that it has not been suf- 
ficiently appretiated, either as a natural object or as a political’ 
acquisition. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 27. Memoirs of Captain James Wilson, containing an Ac- 
count of his Enterprises and Sufferings in India, his Conversion 
to Christianity, his Missionary Voyage to the South Seas, and. 
his peaceful and triumphant Death. By John Griffin. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. Boards. Williams. 

Captain James Wilson was converted from the ranks of infidelity 
to those of Calvinism; and, after his conversion, he evinced the 


ardour of his zeal for the new opinions which he had embraced, by, 


undertaking the command of the evangelical mission which in 
1796 was sent to preach the Gospel to the natives of Otaheite, and 
of other islands in the South Seas. In the former part of his life, 
while he was in an unregenerate state, he had displayed great 
activity, courage, and perseverance, in the most trying situations ; 
and, on one occasion, he was successful in conveying various sup- 
plies to the army of Sir Eyre Coote, which was at that time great 
distressed by the hostilities of Hyder Ally on one side, and by 
those of the French on the other. Captain W. was afterward 
made prisoner by the French; who basely agreed, for a sum 
of money, to give up him and the other English in their possession 
to the brutal tyranny of Hyder Ally. Captain W., however, 
made his escape from Cuddalore by dropping down.from the lofty 
ramparts during the night, and swimming over different branches 
of the perilous river Coleroon: but he was unfortunately seized by 
a party of Hyder’s cavalry. When he was conveyed to head- 
quarters, one of Hyder’s chieftains, on hearing that Wilson had 
crossed the Coleroon, exclaimed ‘ Jute bat,” that is a lie, * as no 
man ever yet passed the Coleroon by swimming; for if he had 
but dipped the tip of his fingers in it the alligators would have 
seized him :” but, when Captain Wilson convinced the Moham- 
medan chieftain of the fact, he exclaimed *‘ Gouda ka Adami!” 
this is God’s man: to which the biographer adds, ‘ so Caiaphas 
prophesied. He was indeed God’s man. The Lord had marked 
him for his own, though as yet he knew him not. We —— 
Mr. Griffin to mean that Captain Wilson did not yet know ; 
though he has expressed himself as if God did not know Captain 
Wilson, even after having ‘ marked him for his own.’ Big 

When Captain W. returned to England, he fixed his residence 
at Horndean, in Hampshire; where, though ‘ decent in at, 
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duct,’.'‘ perfectly sober,’ and innocently enjoying: himself in hig 
gatden and with his friends, the true faith was still wanting to the 
consummation of his happiness. This, however, heat last obtained 
by the assiduities of a Calvinistical. minister, who, happened, to 
beceme a visitor at his house; and particularly by a sermon which 
the Captain had heard on the imposing doctrine of predestination, 
and which entirely overcame his infidelity. Still, before two, years 
had elapsed from the time of his conversion, Mr. Griffin tells us, 
‘ the power of indwelling sin was grievously felt. While he was logk- 
8 the abyss of hts own heart, and into thehorrible pit into 
x 


h sin had plunged him, he forgot the. rock on which he was stand- 


ing. In this state of mind, the worthy Captain was relieved. by 
perusing ‘ the experimental writings’ of Dr. Owen on ‘ Justification 
by Faith,’ ‘ Indwelling Sin, &c. He now began to imagine that 
he had been thus’ marvellously converted in order that he might 
convert others; and his enlightened conscience applied to itself 
the words, “* You are the wat of the earth,” and “ the light of the 
world.’ He accordingly proceeded, in due time, to scatter the 
salt. of Calvinism among the Pagans of the South Sea, and to erect 
in Otaheite a beacon o entigelical light. 

Capt. W. died 12th August 1815, aged fifty-four, after a pro- 
tracted illness, borne with patience, fortitude, and pious resig- 
nation. 


Art. 28. Narratives of the Lives of the more eminent Fathers of 
the three first Centuries ; interspersed with copious Quotations 
from their Writings, familiar Observations on their Characters 
and Opinions, and occasional References to the most remarkable 
Events and Persons of the Times in which they lived. By the 
Rev. Robert Cox, A.M., Perpetual Curate of St. Leonards, 
Bridgnorth. 8vo. 10s.6d. Boards. Hatchard. 1817. 

The Fathers noticed in this work are Simeon son of Cleophas,, 
Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Dionysius: but the lives/of these theological worthies 
do not furnish materials for any interesting narratives; and the 
quotations, which Mr. Cox has introduced from their writings, are 
of little value either in themselves or as. elucidating the expositions 
of Christianity which these Fathers contributed to render prevalent, 
We quote a part of the author’s remark respecting Tertullian, after. 
having mentioned some of his characteristic defects ; not forgetting, 
the ‘ undue severity of his censures,’ his ascetic propensities, and. 
his, intercourse with the Montanists. ) 

‘ If this African father possessed not that sympathy with the. 
weak, which forms, sq beautiful a part of the Christian character, 
it must be acknowlegged that he was the very reverse of the timid. 

ofessor, who shrinks at every appearance of opposition ; or the. 

eartless one, who requires a thousand reasons to induce. him, to 
take a useful step. If he was not a Barnabas, a son of consolation, 

he was eminently a Boanerges, a.son of thunder. Ifhe was not a 

skilful casuist; he was a faithful herald. From the time of his 

conversion to his death, neither reproach, nor persecution, nor 
the infirmities of old age itself, could impede his steadily pursuing, 
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what he deemed the path of duty. Let who would be cold, 
worldly or heretical, he always appeared serious and in earnest ; 
ever ready to defend the essential doctrines of Christianity ; one 
who undoubtedly honoured and loved the Saviour ; and wixo daily 
hazarded his life for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

The above little specimen does not ill characterize the general 
nature of the present publication, which is that of flat and soporifi¢ 
insipidity. As we have mentioned Tertullian, we will just stay 
to remark that much of the absurd anf offensive phraseology, 
found im the creed ascribed to Athanasius, appears to have had its 
origin in the works of this African father. “ Fides Catholica est, 
ut unum deum intrinitate, et trinitatem in unitate veneremur. Deus 
Pater, Deus Filius, Deus Spiritus Sanctus ; et tamen non tres Dit: 
sed unus est Deus. Ita Dominus Pater, Dominus Filius, Dominus 
Spiritus Sanctus: et tamen non tres Domini sed unus est Domi- 
nus. ‘Quia sicut singulatim unamquamgue personam Deum ac Do- 
minum confiteri, Christiana veritate compellimur, ‘Ita tres Deos dut 
tres Dominos dicere Catholicé religione prohibemur.” ‘See Rosen- 
mull. Hist. Interp. Lib. Sacr. part 11. p.60. ‘Tertullian excelled 
most of the fathers of the church in the virulence and variety of 
his abuse; and his invective seems a torrent that anger cannot 
exhaust, but to which fanatical malignity gives a perpetuity of 
violence. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 29. Correspondence between a Mother and her Daughter at 
School. B ee Taylor, Author of “ Maternal Solicitude,” &ec. 
aad Jane Taylor, Author of «‘ Display,” &c. 12mo. 5s. Boards. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1817. | 
We have always closed the volumes produced by each of these 

jJadies under the influence of the most pace impressions, and 

we have on various occasions expressed our favourable opinion 
of their respective publications. In the little work before us, 
they have united their efforts, and have formed not only a very in- 
teresting but a very useful book. The title is a sufficient indi- 
cation of the subject, and at the same time points out the parts 
which the mother and the daughter took in the composition. 

The plan is judiciously laid. ‘Few have the united powers of 

divesting advice of heaviness and mirth of frivolity: but here 


they have both performed their parts well; and the pleasing alter-_ 


nations of light-hearted confidence on the one side, and of 
‘‘ maternal solicitude’’ on the other, convey a double recommend- 
ation, both to those who have the guidance of youth and to 
the interesting objects of their care. Mrs. Taylor's letters are 
replete with sensible counsels and rational piety, wile those of 
her daughter manifest occasional ‘strokes of humour, tempered 
with good sense: both exhibit great discrimination of character; 
and we did not fail to recognize almost forgotten scenes and 
jealousies at schoel, which are much the same in both sexes, 
whether clothed in coats or petticoats. We heartily recommend 
the volume to our female readers, matronly and juvenile. 7 
rt. 
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Art. 30. Legons de Langue Italienne, ou Grammaire complete: pré- 
: ebdée d'un Discours sur la Maniére d’étudier les Langues vivantes, 
! particuliérement l’Italienne, et suivie d’un a re gut contient 

un Liste de Verbes avec leur Régime, et des Remarques sur la Pro- 
nonciation de ['e et deo. Par A. Anaya, Maitre de Langues. 
8vo. pp.195. 7S. Boards. Boosey. 1816. 


Art. 31. L’ Abbréviateur Italien, divisé en 18 Legons; contient les 
Définitions, les Remarques, et les Exceptions, pour Apprendre la 
Langue Italienne, par le Moyen de la Langue Frangaise, et quel- 

ois de la Langue Anglaise ; suivi de 31 Themes sur toutes 

hes’ Parties du Discours, pour en faire l Application ; et de 40 

Dialogues, oi les Idiomes des Langues Italienne et Frangaise ont 

été introduits. Ouvrage adapté %a I’Intelligence de la Jeunesse 

_ Anglaise, dans l Age le plus tendre, par Cesare Bruno. Second 

_ Edition. 12mo. pp. 360. 7s. Boards. Sold by the Author, 
and the principal Booksellers. 1816. 

With all our anxiety to sift and scrutinize the peculiar merits 
and defects of educational books in general, we can seldom 
accomplish more than a mere annonce of the English, French, 
and Italian grammars which daily issue from the press; and 
which very seldom present any originality of thought or manner, 
sufficient to intitle them to special notice. The best of them, 
indeed, without extensive reading, writing, and conversation, will 
never form a complete practical linguist; and, with such power- 
ful auxiliaries, a very compendious grammatical. analysis will serve 
all the purposes of an introduction. } ! 

To those who are familiar with the French language, and are 
desirous of cultivating an acquaintance with the Italian, M. Anaya 
has furnished a distinct, methodical, and useful guide. The ex- 
ercises, which correspond to the respective lessons, present the 
double advantage of illustrating the rules laid down and of fixing 
them in the memory. 

The same remarks apply to M. Bruno’s performance: but his 

upils of the most tender age will probably reckon his front title of 

Abbréviateur a very provoking misnomer. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 32. A Manual of Instruction and Devotion, on the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. 12mo. 
5s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 


- Among the. very great number of sermons, tracts, and other 
publications purporting to illustrate the importance and design of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, we are not acquainted with 
any which will be found more complete, or more generally useful, 
than the present little Manual from the pen of Mr. Hewlett. It 
contains, first, three sermons, preached during Lent at the Found- 
ling Hospital ; in which the nature and origin of the rite are fully 
_ explained, and the duty of a strict and general observance of it 
is ably enforced. To these is added the communion-service, as 
- used by the Church of England, with Mr. Hewlett’s short and 
judicious 
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judicious annotations. Next in order are certain heads of self- 
examination, some practical precepts relative to life and conduct, 
and select texts from Scripture; all calculated to awaken the 
piety, and to keep alive the attention, of the communicant. The 
volume closes with some well-written ‘prayers for families and in. 


dividuals, to whom it is worthy of being strongly recommended. AeTay. 


Art. 33. Sermons, by Willam Crawford, D.D., Minister of 
Straiton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 
Plain and practical, but not rising above mediocrity either in 
sentiment or composition. 


Art. 34. Sermons, by the Rev. D.S. Wayland, M.A. Vicar of 
Kirton in Lindsey, Lincolnshire. 8vo. gs. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1816. 

Mr. Wayland is a clear, energetic, and sensible preacher. He 
is evidently in earnest in his inculcations of Christian duty ; and 
this earnestness gives a proportionate force to his admonitions. 
The subjects of his sermons are also well chosen, and the execution 
is creditable to his abilities. | 


Art. 35. Essays on the Advantages of Revelation; the Rewards 
of Eternity; the Advantages of the Knowledge revealed to 
Mankind concerning the Holy Spirit, &c. &c. By the late 
Rev. Joseph Whiteley, M.A., Head Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School, Leeds, and Vicar of Lastingham. $8vo. gs. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 

An advertisement prefixed to these essays informs us that they 

“ were written in the early part of the author’s life, and published 

in detached pieces, in compliance with the will of the late Mr. 

Norris; each having gained the annual prize, which he instituted 

in the University of Cambridge. In addition to this honourable 

testimony to their merit, they obtained the decided approbation 
of Bishops Hurd and Porteus, and of the Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low, who, on having read one of them, unsolicited, and unasked, 
presented the author with the vicarage of Lastingham; a circum- 
stance not less honourable to the noble lord, than creditable to 
the talents of the author.’—After having perused the essays them- 
selves, we are, in a great measure, inclined to coincide in the 
favourable opinion of their merits which the learned personages 
above mentioned entertained; since they display considerable 
reading, and a degree of reflection which is not often evinced in 
the compositions of early life. While, however, we bestow praise 

‘on the general execution, we beg not to be understood as approv- 

= of the theological doctrines which are vindicated by the 

author. 


Art. 36. Eighteen Sermons, by the Rev. Philip Henry, A.M., 
formerly of Christ Church College, Oxford. Selected from his 
original Manuscripts. Also two Sermons preached on his Death: 
the one by the Rev. Francis Tallents, A.M., Fellow of Magdalen 

: College, 
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22h. CORRESPONDENCE. 


- College, Cambridge: the other by the Rev. Matthew Henry, 
VD. Now first published. With Notes. By J. B. Williams. 
8vo. 98. Boards. Conder. 1816. 

- ‘Matthew Henry is a divine in high repute with a certain. class of 
Christians ; and -by them the present sermons will be considered 
as.a valuable ‘addition to their evangelical stores. The following 
brief extract is characteristic of the author’s manner: it is taken 
from the eighth sermon, p.:179.: 

‘ He that would:‘know what-sin is, ‘let him behold Christ sweat- 


ing in the garden ; and then he may see, as in a glass, that it is-not . 


a thing to be made light of. He could -bear as much as another, 
surely. He bears up.heaven and earth, and all that is therein, 
and never shrinks at it: all the weight thereof never occasioned 
him one drop of sweat: but when sin came to be charged upon 
him, then he shrunk with a witness. O that this might be our 
inference from it!. Then by God’s grace we shall take heed how 
we ever make a mock of sin. ‘Sin is an edge -tool, and it is ilk 
jesting with it. “Fools make a mock. at sin.” Shall that make 
us many that made Christ sad, —make us laugh, that made him 
sweat 2” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. G. is right in supposing that we should make the presumed 
objection to his communication: but, besides this. circumstance, 
which ‘his second note ‘offers to obviate, he will find that we ex- 

our sentiments at large respecting the work to.which He 
refers, on ‘its first appearance, by turning to our seventy-ninth 
volume, p. 410. 





sn answer has been left with our publisher for H.'T.; though, 
- from.the:'temporary absence of the Editor, it did not arrive in Pall 


Mall till after the: prescribed date. 





- Historicus Criticus adds one more to the numerous calls on us to 
declare that we never accept oe contributions. 





ELT.N. will wencaive by this Number that he has not been over- 
looked. 





The ArrEnpix to our last volume was published on the 
first of October, with the Review for September. 





*,* The Seceunse: InDEx #0 Figniycone. Volumes of the New 
Series of the MontH1iy Review is in forwardness at the press. 


Welofe” 
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